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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The absorbing point of interest remains up to the 
present as it has been during the week: what will 
be the’ result of the combined movements of the forces 


from Bloemfontein of the Eleventh Division under 
General Pole-Carew with French’s two cavalry brigades, 


and the forces of General Hart and General Brabant’s 
Colonial Division advancing from the south, which have ° 


now relieved Wepener? On Monday the two latter 


generals were about seven miles south of that place, ~ 
and on Tuesday Wepener was relieved, the Boers » 


retreating north-east along Ladybrand road. The 
force from Bloemfontein had also on Monday reached 
Tweede Geluk fifteen miles from Bloemfontein on their 


road to De Wets Dorp, which is twenty miles further on, | 
and had established heliographic communication with - 
Sir Leslie Rundle, who with the Third and Eighth . 


Divisions held the road from De Wets Dorp to 
Wepener. 
reached Roode Kop, sixteen miles from De Wets Dorp, 
and on General French crossing the Modder at Vaals- 
bank, eight miles north of De Wets Dorp, the Boers 
evacuated their position there and the town was occu- 
pied. tke 


To prevent escape to the north-east General 
Hamilton’s Mounted Infantry and’ General Colvile’s 
Ninth Division are on the road to Thabanchu and 
Ladybrand, and the Waterworks at Sanna’s Post have 
been reoccupied. 


the hills at, Kranz’ Kraal ‘covering the wagon bridge 
over the Modder ; an important communication which 


has: been much used by the Boers for the last three . 
‘The result of the operations so . 


weeks in going south. 
far is that the Boers have escaped from De Wets Dorp 
and Wepener, but within the next few days it is hoped 
they may be intercepted and surrounded between the 
forces now moving from De Wets Dorp and Wepener 
and those moving along the Thabanchu road towards 


Ladybrand. 


ex in our last number of the publication of the 
Spion Kop d tches. It is not an exaggeration to 


say that the of the army, officers and men 


On Tuesday evening Pole-Carew’s Division . 


North “of Bloemfontein Colonel . 
Maxwell’s Brigade of the Seventh ‘Division has seized © 


have been outraged by the action of the War Office. 
It is now clear that Lord Roberts has no intention of 
relieving Sir Redvers Buller or Sir Charles Warren of 


_ his present duties, and the publication of his censure 


wears more than ever the appearance of an act of 
want of judgment, or, worse still, of personal vindic- 
tiveness on the part of some one. We now have Mr. 
Ritchie’s word for it that Lord Roberts’ consent to the 
publication of these despatches had been obtained, so it 
looks very much as if the seven weeks, during which 
the papers were kept back, had been spent in pressing 
the Commander-in-Chief to acquiesce in their produc- 
tion. 


‘The want of tact would hardly have been displayed 
by a boy in his teens. If a colonel wishes to reprimand 
one of his subalterns he does not do so on parade before 
the regiment: he sends’ for the culprit and speaks 
strongly, but privately.. Mr. Walter Long only made 


, matters worse by his attempted apology at Hull. Isa 


General to be dismissed, asked Mr. Long indignantly, 
because he has made a mistake? And his audience 
indignantly answered No. But the true answer to the 
question depends upon the nature of the mistake, for 
in war there are some blunders which cannot, or ought 
not to be pardoned. .Whether the Spion Kop fiasco 
was one of these we do not presume to say. But the 
vast majority of persons, military and civil, agree that 
if it had been decided not to remove the Generals, it was 
not ‘‘ good policy” to tell the world of their faults. 
We sometimes wish that the Cabinet would muzzle 
Mr. Walter Long. Nothing could have been more 


‘inept than his answer at Liverpool to the charge of 


REVIEW 


‘‘unpreparedness.” It is quite true that all our Govern- - 


ments since 1881 have shut their eyes to facts in South 
Africa. But it is equally true that the present Govern- 
ment determined to face this war, and ought therefore 
to have been better prepared. It is no use trying to 
deny this proposition, as the Liverpool Conservatives 
perceived more clearly than their member. 


The speeches delivered by Captain Lambton and Sir 
George White at the Portsmouth banquet to the crew 
of the ‘‘ Powerful” show that one of the chief arts of 

ace is not unknown to our sailors and soldiers. 

ough talkingsis not their trade, nothing could have 


- been better in feeling and style than the short, manly, 
- and touching responses of the defender of Ladysmith 


The lapse of_a week has only confirmed the view we 


arid the commander of the Naval Brigade. We would 
earnestly recommend them as models of eloquence to 
members of Parliament, whose trade, as we know to 
our cost, is talking: for though Sir George White, 
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in. particular, was highly rhetorical, the subject bears 
it. It was very fnoticeable, in connexion with recent 
gossip as to the relations between the reliever and the 
defender of Ladysmith, that Sir George White heartily 
endorsed Captain Lambton’s tribute to ‘‘the gallant 
and persistent manner in which my gallant friend Sir 
Redvers Buller stuck to the duty—I believe the self- 
imposed duty—of relieving Ladysmith.” This softened 
the effect of the previous sentence: ‘‘he is apt to run 
to flesh, and is a little slow, our friend John Bull, but 
he generally puts out that strong right arm of his to 
defend his people before it is too late.” r 


Lord Spencer at Edinburgh on Tuesday last evidently 
found himself in one of those positions which require 
Mr. Gladstone’s methods of escape, but he did not 
deliver himself at all in Mr. Gladstone’s way. Mr. 
Gladstone concealed his meaning, and left an impres- 
sion of overpowering ability. Lord Spencer also 
succeeded in saying that which had no meaning, but 
did not leave the impression of ability. To begin with, 
Mr. Gladstone would never “‘have told his downcast 
friends that he would not encourage them to be 
depressed,” nor would he have said that he did not think 
it ‘‘ right” to foreshadow “exactly” what the South 
African settlement would be. One would have thought 
such a feat was a question of dynamics rather than of 
ethics. Certainly Lord Spencer’s subsequent efforts, in 
spite of his disclaimer, did not betray any such con- 
structive power, whatever his moral position in the 
matter. After discussing various schemes of straw, 
Lord Spencer finally gave his approval to two mutually 
exclusive conditions of settlement. The Boers, he said, 
should be drawn more closely under the control of 
Great Britain, after the example of Canada and Aus- 
tralia, while Liberals will *‘ favour whatever settlement 
brought most contentment and gave most self-govern- 
ment to the Boers.” The former proposition is annexa- 
tion ; the latter, the sovereign independence of the two 
Republics. 


There was the difficulty. Lord Spencer wanted to 
bless every section of the Liberals without committing 
himself to amy one of them. Mr. Gladstone would 
have escaped triumphantly with a single formula that 
might mean everything every Liberal professed or 
nothing any of them professed. Lord Spencer in 
his anxiety not to exclude any of the sects commits 
himself finally to all and consequently to certain 
exposure hereafter. So, too, with the leaders. Lord 
Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord Kimberley, all are commended ; but 
unfortunately he could not stop there, but must commit 
himself to the supremely ridiculous proposition that no 
two men could be found more able than Lord Kimberley 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Our day does 
not boast of political giants but it is not reduced to a 
race of political pigmies. Lord Rosebery himself and 
Mr. Asquith are a sufficient refutation of Lord Spencer's 
judgment. To Lord Rosebery, indeed, he is less than 
just when he pretends to deplore the loss to the country 
of the ex-Premier’s services. Halting and devious, 
indeed, has been Lord Rosebery’s political course since 
he resigned the Liberal leadership, still it can hardly 
be denied that in the Fashoda matter and in his.general 
attitude, so far as it is evident, on the South African 
question, he has done England better service than ever 
he did as Liberal leader or as Premier. Possibly, 
that may be faint praise ; but at any rate it is hardly for 
Lord Spencer to say so. 


The Financial Secretary to the Treasury, who has 
the arrangement of the order paper, would not be 
worth his salt if he did not put down Civil Service 
Estimates for the first day after the Easter recess, when 
it happens to be Thursday. The temptation is irre- 
sistible : members of Parliament remain in the country 
er in Paris till Monday, and the Government gets its 
votes of money. The only points of interest on 
Thursday were Mr. James | Pi-srwers notice that on 
Tuesday 22 May he would call attention to the publi- 
cation of the Spion Kop despatches, and Mr. 
Wyndham's answer to Sir Edward Gourley that the 


teal causes of delay in the advance of Lord Roberts — 
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have been the capture and repair of the railway, the 
shifting of the base from Cape Town to Bloemfontein, 
a distance of 750 miles, and the defeating detached 
forces of the enemy, which threatened the Ine of com- 
munication. 


M. Méline’s bitter animosity against his rival M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, who occupies the position once 
M. Méline’s, has burst forth in a speech at Remiremont 
which displays his adroitness at the expense of his 
patriotism. By one of those familiar artifices known to 
the politician who is about to turn his coat he pretends 
that the moderate Republicans under M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s guidance have become the promoters of 
‘* Jacobinism and Czsarism.” By the admission of the 
Socialist M. Millerand, the Minister of Commerce, into 
the Cabinet, by the attitude of the Government towards 
labour disputes, by its refusal to alter the Rennes verdict, 
to definitively wind up the Affair and encourage a general 
laying down of arms, it has created Nationalism as a 
party and driven into its arms the middle class frightened 
at the growing audacity of the Revolutionary party 
under the auspices of the Government. In short M. 
Méline asserts that if he had been at the head of affairs 
France would have had peace instead of commotion and 
concord in place of the excitation of political and 
religious quarrels. 


This of course is the ordinary egoism of the Opposi- 
tion leader bidding for power, but as even electors 
require something more than the mere ipse dixi of the 
man who appeals for their support, M. Méline boldly 
essays to convince them that all the alleged plots 
against the Republic are the creation of the Govern- 
ment’s imagination. It has wilfully engineered a panic 
and exalted a natural discontent against the Govern- 
ment’s Revolutionary policy into a Reactionary plot 
against the State itself. This is all very clever but at 
the same time dangerous. By minimising the aims 
of the parties who have striven to upset the State 
he becomes their apologist and identifies himself with 
them. If he succeeds in frightening the electors into 
the belief that the Government is hurrying them 
into the abyss of revolutionary Socialism, then he will 
gain so many adherents not to Moderation but to 
‘* Nationalism.” In this lies the danger of M. Méline’s 
exaggerations, as they undoubtedly are, of the policy of 
the Government; and it will only be avoided if the 
common sense of the electorate appraises M. Méline’s 
diatribes at their true value as the outpourings of an 
ambitious politician bent on displacing his rival per 
fas or per nefas. If his ingenious inversion of recent 
events bewilders their judgment as his ambition has 
betrayed his patriotism, France will once again forfeit 
all the conditions of stability on which her safety and 
prosperity depend. 


England and Germany have accepted what appears 
to be the simplest explanation of the Emperor of 
Germany’s surprise visit when the Prince of Wales 
passed through Altona. French politicians however 
and apparently Italian are making a mysterious political 
combination out of it in conjunction with the projected 
visit of the Emperor Francis Joseph to Berlin. It was 
by no means the simple matter it appears ; it must be 
explained in terms of the Triple Alliance and inter- 
vention in South Africa. Intervention by the Austrian 
Emperor is a somewhat novel idea but the ‘‘ Débats ” 
thinksit worth while gravely to repeat the statement of an 
Italian journal’s correspondentat Berlin that the Emperor 
has this intention and that the conversation between 
William II. and the Prince of Wales was the prelude 
to that which will shortly take place between the two 
Emperors and related to the war in South Africa. 
This explanation is connected with an idea which is 
popular in France that the Triple Alliance is in a shaky 
condition, that the visit to the Prince of Wales was a 
hint to the Emperor Francis Joseph. But apart from 
this, according to the ‘‘ République Frangaise,” it is 
another proof of the hopelessness of intervention by 
Russia, Germany and France, and shows that public 
opinion in Germany is one thing and the policy and 
sympathies of the Government headed by the Emperor 
another. It was hardly necessary however for the 
Prince to go through so much to demonstrate this. 
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In the matter of the Triple Alliance French politicians 
see significance in the fact that King Humbert will not 
be present at the meeting of the two Emperors nor 
be represented at Berlin. They are insisting too upon 
the fact that in Germany the opinion prevails that 
Italy is the chief gainer by the alliance and that in Italy 
the advantage is declared to be all on the side of 
Germany. Politically these contentions are pretty 
well known and there has been a good deal of agree- 
ment with the Italian view that the only advantage 
Italy has gained is the doubtful one of an exaggerated 
increase in military expenditure. The. commercial 
points in dispute are not so well known. But the 
German Agrarians have objected to the commercial 
treaties which favour Italian competition in much the 
same manner, as we pointed out some time ago, that 
they objected to the competition of American products 
and agitated for the Meat Bill which gave rise to 
complications over the proposals about the increase of 
the Navy. The Italians assert that so far from their 
trade in the Mediterranean gaiming, the Germans 
have monopolised the lines of navigation while the 
imports into Germany from Italy are insignificant. 
These discussions have no doubt a certain bearing on 
the future of the alliances and may lead to a modifi- 
cation of the commercial arrangements but, as the 
‘*Temps” Roman correspondent prudently remarks, 
‘fone must not ailow oneself to indulge in chimerical 
illusion” as to such effect on the political status.. 


We have never pretended that we possessed a com- 
plete knowledge of the ‘‘ American mind” but we have 
often been bold enough to claim that we knew at least 
as much about it as some very loud-voiced champions 
of the ‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon entente.” We now learn: from 
the correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” who has not been 
the most backward of such champions, that Professor 
Goldwin Smith understands very well how to reach this 
particular mind. That gentleman has chosen to an- 
nounce in the New York ‘‘ Sun” that the war in South 
Africa is ‘‘a second Jameson Raid,” he likens the Queen 
to the Popes who *‘ meted out the earth with their fiat.” 
His readers may not be aware, but the Professor is, 
that the Pope in question was known in private life as 
Roderigo Borgia! He adds that ‘‘in England people 
are mad with the war fever. There are many of the 
population to whom this is simply a new kind of gin.” 
Finally he defends the traitors among the Cape Dutch 
and asserts that if we proceed to punish them ‘‘ the 
voice of the nations, Americans among the rest, would 
surely be heard.”” Comment is merely superfluous in 
the delightful irony of the present position both of 
the correspondent, the Professor and the ‘‘ American 
mind.” 


Sir Edwin Collens’ memorandum on the military 
expenditure of India brings out some interesting points. 
The net cost of the army and military works this year 
is to be not far short of 164 millions sterling, of which 
over 4} millions are home charges. This exceeds the 
revised estimate for last year by over.a million. The 
influence of the African war is everywhere apparent. 
The native troops and the Volunteer forces are to be 
cearmed with magazine rifles; the artillery in all 
branches is to be reformed, though less than could be 
wished is said about the new pattern of guns; the 
number of English officers with native regiments is to be 
increased ; the transport and commissariat are to be re- 
organised ; war balloons and military light railways are 
to be provided and a cordite factory to be constructed, 
making India able to supply its own ammunition. 
These necessary reforms will take time to complete ; 
about £600,000 is provided for them in the current 
year. The value of India to the military strength of 
the Empire appears in the long tale of men, horses, 
equipment, arms, munitions of war, clothing, boots, 
saddlery, transport and ambulances which she was able 
to dispatch with extraordinary promptitude in an hour 
of great emergency. The transfer of troops to Africa 
relieves the Indian estimates to the extent of over 
half a million. 


The Government’s Factory and Workshops Bill will 
either have to be withdrawn, or so amended as not to 
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be, what at present it is, a step ‘backwards in the 
history of protective legislation of life, imb and health. 
Legislation for factories means more stringency and 
not relaxation: definite provisions which cannot be 
evaded, not opportunities for the re-introduction of 
abuses which the Factory Acts are intended to make 
impossible. The former is genuine factory legislation, 
the latter false, and though the Government’s new Bill 
contains some genuine factory act amendments, it 
contains others which as we have before pointed out 
are quite the contrary. These are the clauses relating 
to laundries, to the eight-hour shift system, to emergency 
processes, to overtime, and to the special rules for 
dangerous trades. The conference of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, which is to be held to-day, may 
do something to determine the Government to abandon 
the Bill, as indeed, it is’ said, they already contemplate 
doing. But the conference must restrict itself severely 
to Parliamentary language, or it will produce less than 
no result. 


The commencement of the Easter sittings and the 
dinner of the Hardwicke Society, brought lawyers 
together again after the Easter holidays. If there is 
little calling for remark in.the business of the Courts 
except that the reduction of arrears gives the Govern- 
ment a further excuse for refusing to appoint more 
judges—to the disappointment of the Bar Council— 
this at least may be said for the Hardwicke Society 
dinner, that it was one of the most interesting that 
has ever been held. It sustains its reputation as the 
pleasantest feature known to the life of the Temple 
where the ‘‘studious lawyers have their bowers.” 
Much was said of the eloquence of the Bar and the 
House of Commons, and the Speaker of that House 
allowed himself to joke of the ‘‘ Brand’s. essence of 
debate served at the Hardwicke” in; the form of ten- 
minute speeches. Sir Richard Webster also joked, 
following Mr. Justice Darling’s lead about his being 
possessed of ‘‘ seven devils;” and members of the 
profession will agree with his serious remarks as to 
the dreariness of the Hall of the Courts. The revenue 
goes up in leaps and bounds, but the money is refused 
which might turn the dreariest into one of the brightest 
rendezvous ia London. 


In the Duke of Argyll has passed away a great noble- 
man, who bore a name that may be found on almost 
every page of British history. Round the titles of 
Montrose and Argyll there still clings the fragrance of 
romance, which is derived from past centuries of 
political adventure. Stuart Mill admitted that the 
strongest Government in the world was aristocratic, 
provided the aristocracy was one, not of idlers, but of 
public functionaries. The Duke of Argyll was one of 
those public functionariés, who make their order so 
powerful in this country, and who render the House of 
Lords the strongest second chamber in the world. In 
one of the best leading articles that has appeared in its 
columns for many a day, the ‘‘ Times” struck the right 
note when it said that the Duke’s chief greatness lay 
in the fact that he was a man amid the crowd of eloquent 
imitations of men that fill the best places in our public 
life. 


It is not perhaps so easy for a peer as for a 
commoner to develop a genuine gift of expression ; 
first because no one expects a duke to bother about 
‘* the tedious ways of art;” and second because it is 
difficult to get any practice in so sparse and lethargic 
an assembly as the House of Lords. Yet despite of un- 
sympathetic surroundings the Duke of Argyll, b 
taking infinite pains with a natural talent, made him 
one of the most accomplished orators of the reign. 
Indeed, in his prime, twenty years ago, his Grace was 
second only to Mr. Gladstone as a_ parliamentary 
speaker. He had not Disraeli’s wit, or Bright’s artistic 
finish, but he had a, fine organ, a copious vocabulary, 
and a great deal more knowledge than the other two. 
He had Mr. Gladstone’s; weakness too: he had no 
sense of perspective, or power of compression, and he 
was apt to make speeches in private council as well 
as in public. The scientific attainments of the Duke 
of Argyll have been overrated by. am) ignor+nt press. 
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The Duke.was never more than a man of science 
amongst: politicians, and when he took to tilting at 
Darwin and Huxley he made himself tant soit peu ridtcule. 


- After the shamrock, it has been the turn of the red 
and the white roses. It would be strange if England 
should not express her patriotism in similar symbolism 
to that of Ireland Scotland and Wales. Wordsworth 
loved the ‘‘ humble celandine” but granted the glories 
of the rose more fit to symbolise a nation’s pride. 
Almost it seemed as though the primrose were eclipsing 
the traditional significance of the rose. But with all its 
prestige the primrose can. claim only to be the badge of a 
party and not of the nation. The rose unites all parties 
as the roses of Lancaster and York are united in the 
sovereign who wears the common English crown. It 
is curious that Englishmen have been so unsentimental 
as to allow their patron saint day of S. George, when 
the floral national emblem can so appropriately be 
associated with it, almost to become obsolete while the 
sister countries have continued fervidly to observe their 
own similar festivals. 


~ It is the more curious since it happens that S. George’s 
Day is the suppesed day of Shakespeare’s birth, as it is 
of his death. One might have thought that the occur- 
rence of these coincidences connecting the national 
patron saint with the greatest of Englishmen would 
have been in themselves sufficiently striking to keep 
them in living memory and almost indistinguishable 
in English minds. We are now seeing the revival of 
the two celebrations by the S. George’s Day Association 
and the Shakespeare Festival, both’ of which are likely 
in future to‘appeal more and more to an ardent national 
feeling. The time is favourable. In war the patron 
soldier saint is naturally remembered, as indeed all 
great names in such a time are a more vivid inspiration. 
For the saint, he is indeed no exclusive possession of 
Englishmen ; the Russians share his cult with us ; and 
there are S. George’s Clubs in America. . Shakespeare 
is our own, however, though he also has crossed the 
Atlantic and has his festivals in America and Germany. 


Watching the fluctuations of American Rails has 
been the chief and not altogether pleasant occupation 
of the Stock Exchange during the past week. When 
the House closed for the Easter recess. nothing was 
more of ‘‘a moral’ than that the holidays would be 
followed by a boom in Yankees. As not infrequently. 
happens in this market, the event turned out to be the 
reverse, for so far from a boom there were ominous 
signs of a slump. At the beginning of the week 
Baltimore and Ohio Commons, to take the most active 
favourite, were at co: they fell to 86: and rose again 
to, 88} ex-rights. On Thursday afternoon, after the 
Stock Exchange closed, and the earlier prices came 
over from New York, there were evident signs that 
the bears had . had their innings. Pennsylvanias have 
been steady at about 70, but it is probable that they 
will shortly improve on their merits. 


South African mines have varied very little, but it’ 


does not require much wisdom to prophesy that as 
Lord Roberts advances so will the prices of De Beers 
and Rand mines. The feature in this market has been 
the sudden rise in Welgedachts to 6. Amongst 
Foreign and South American railways there has been 
a noticeable activity in the market for Costa Rica Rail- 


way ordinary shares, which have risen from 23, at’ 


which they’ stood a’few months ago, to the neighbour- 
hood of 4. It is sot only that a 2 per cent. dividend 
has been declared on the £10 shares but that the 
prospects of traffic in the coming year are so good as 
to raise the hope of a better dividend in the future. 
There has been some vigorous gambling in the pre- 
ferred and ordinary stock of Allsopps, and there was 
undoubtedly ‘some selling on account of a former 
member of the board, but good judges are of opinion 
that the bottom has been reached, and that the ordinary 
stock is now cheap. It is rather a satire on the policy of 
allotting in full to the small applicants for ‘‘ Khakis” 
that all. these small holdings have come on the market, 
while the larger applicants, who wanted the money for 
investment, bad to go empty-handed away. This 
comes of mixiag sentiment with business. Consols, 
after falling to 100,";, rose again to 101. 
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AUSTRALIA AND AMENDMENT.” 


E believe that the determination of the Govern- 
ment to invite the assistance of the Coloniat 
Preniers in amending the appeal clause of the 
Australian Federation Bill, will meet with the gratitude 
of Australia itself as well as of the rest of the Empire.. 
That the right’ of amendment exists there is no 
dispute, the sole question is whether it is being fairly 
and judiciously exercised. To this there can be but 
one answer. Any enactment passed by a single colony, 
or aggregation of colonies, which encroaches on the 
royal prerogative, or impairs a link of empire already 
in existence, is not one which the Imperial Parliament, 
being a trustee for the whole, can properly endorse. 
The right of appeal to the Privy Council from colonial 
tribunals is one which in our self-governing colonies 
remains the chief constitutional demonstration of the 
Imperial connexion. It tempers provincial prejudice by 
resort to the Areopagus of an empire. Such a right 
may be rarely exercised by individuals, but it remains 
none the Jess valuable, and when whole communities 
are likely to become litigants, and constitutional rights 
‘‘inter se” are the probable subjects of contention, we 


cannot believe that political prevision encourages its” 


curtailment. 

The Australian Premiers are more likely to have 
committed an error in judgment than has the collective: 
wisdom. of constitutional thinkers andthe general 
experience of practical men. A good deal of rather 
heated and exaggerated language seems to have been 
employed by one or two of the Australian delegates on 
this matter, and we have one distinguished South 
Australian lawyer speaking of a connexion like this 
as a ‘‘ galling chain” because imposed otherwise than. 
by the direct vote of the people. On the other hand 
we have an influential section of colonial opinion 
already making itself heard in support of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action, and we have seen no public 
expression of dissatisfaction with it. It is clear that a 
former member of the Legislative Council of South 
Australia has considerable reason for his assertion 
that the question is one interesting to lawyers alone, 
and stirring little or no feeling in the breast of the 
ordinary citizen. When it is brought home to him by 
the action of the British Government, he will be the 
last to acquiesce in the weakening of any tie that has 
hitherto existed, for this is no creation of a new 
‘‘fetter,” it is the strengthening of an already existing: 
bond. Aknowledge of colonial and human nature leads 
us to believe that this is a case in which the anger 
of the man in the street is likely to be aroused 
rather against his own politicians who have led 
him technically to infringe the prerogatives of the 
Crown than against an English minister who draws his 
attention to the error committed. — 

- It is in the first place quite incredible that the point in 
question ‘ entered prominently into the mind of the 
colonial voter at all; we doubt if the vast majority ever 
seriously considered it. We must remember that it is: 
itself the seventy-fourth clause of along and complicated 
enactment. “It is inconsistent with what we know of. 
the capacities and inclinations of men to suppose 
that, a great principle being involved, they yet consider 
all the technical points of a legislative proposal when 
they vote on it. The one absorbing question 
before the Australian people was how to procure’ 
Federation without seriously offending the local 
susceptibilities of any single colony. It is the 
merit of the Bill now under discussion that it has, 
on the whole, achieved that purpose, and the 
Australian people have shown their wisdom in accepting” 
it; but it passes the bounds of credulity to admit that: 
the voter had in mind all the constitutional points that | 
might arise in'the subsequent discussion of a measure 
which runs to more than a hundred clauses. Such diffi-; 
culties as this are always destined to arise under’a: 
referendum,’ which may be the last word of ‘democracy : 
but is also ‘the primitive development of the primary’: 
assembly, as anyone knows who has taken the trouble 
to study the history of the Swiss Cantons. The con-. 
tention that the amendment of the 74th Clause involves 
a new referendum of the whole Bill does not admit of 
serious considération. As has been well pointed out. 
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‘by a correspondent of the ‘‘Times” it is far more 
likely to act prejudicially on those who would throw 
the colonies into a new agitation than on the authors of 
the amendment. It is a mere argument ‘‘in terrorem” 
advanced by colonial politicians whose creative pride 

/resents any reflections on the absolute perfection of 
their own offspring. Indeed the position based on 

‘the supposed constitutional theory is already being 

‘ abandoned, for we learn now on all sides that amend- 
ment would be preferred to postponement. We have 
-noticed throughout the past week a tendency on the 
part of the delegates considerably to soften the 
‘attitude of ‘‘non possumus” which they originally 
assumed. 

The fact is that Australian popular feeling has always 
been more advanced in this matter than that of the 
politicians, who have for twenty years, taken in the 
mass, been the real obstructives in the way of 
Federation. The tentative union of three leading 
Colonies was in this way rendered incapable of useful 
development owing to the hostility of the late Sir Henry 
Parkes. Human nature being human nature, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the attitude of the 

Australian statesman has been that of the Roman 
who preferred to be the first man in an Iberian village 
rather than the second man in Rome. The adoption 
of a Federal Union is a step towards the mitigation of 
provincialism in Australian politics. All Australians, 
save some professional politicians, will approve the 
action of the Imperial authority. We must not, while 
enlarging the scope of local politics, narrow the sphere 
of the Imperial factor. To doso would be to destroy the 
greater for the less. It would encourage rather than 
check the tendency towards the gradual Americanising 
of colonial politics. The existence of the Supreme 
Court in the United States at least mitigates the more 
dangerous extravagances of their politicians. In the 
same way the ultimate resort to a supreme Imperial 
Tribunal will maintain and render concrete a majestic 
ideal which otherwise would daily become more 
shadowy. Mr. Chamberlain is acting with sagacity in 
-adopting the creation of Mr. Haldane’s intelligence. 
The Australian Premiers have already admitted that 
such a Court ‘‘ would doubtless present attractions to 
the people of Australia” and Mr. Deakin at the Royal 

Colonial Institute on Wednesday declared that 
construction would be an act of the highest statesman- 
ship.” In this way will be found the solution of a 
‘difficulty which never really presented itself to the mind 
of the Australian commonwealth. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


FFAIRS in South Africa have assumed a most 
interesting phase. The South of the Free State 

has practically been cleared of the enemy, and Wepener 
has been relieved. But much remains to be done 
-before the general advance takes place. The Boers 
‘who have been operating in the neighbourhood of 
Wepener may still escape northwards or eastwards 
‘from the toils which have been laid for them. The 
difficulties in surrounding so slippery an enemy are 
extraordinary. As our lines of communication grow 
-in length,. more troops may be required for their 


protection, and it is possible that Lord Roberts may . 


demand that more Militia be sent out for this purpose. 
_As regards the censured Generals, the difficulty in 


' Sir Charles Warren’s case seems to have been over- 


come by his appointment to a post he is eminently 
= to fill, We have it on the authority of a 

abinet Minister that no necessity exists for the recall 
of Sir Redvers Buller. 

Some of the troops which formed Sir Redvers Buller’s 
command have been sent to the Cape, and it is not 
unlikely that many more may soon follow. The main 
interest during the past week has centred on Wepener, 
and the forces which have been slowly advanci 
to its relief. Sir Leslie Rundle’s division—whi 
after its arrival in South Africa was pushed up in 
in contact with the Boers 
‘on the were occupying a stro 
position, four miles to the south-west of Dewetadorp 
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which it covered. Dewetsdorp is forty miles south- 
east of Bloemfontein. The Yeomanry and Mounted In- 
fantry, however, seized another position which enabléd 
them to drive off the Boers: and occupy the vacated 
ground. Early onthe following morning: a further 
advance was made. From Rouxville General Brabant, 
supported by General Hart, was also advancing to the 
relief of Wepener.. Meanwhile General, Rundle’s divi- 
sion joined hands with General Chermside’s. On the 
22nd Lord Roberts despatched the: 11th: Division. under 
General Pole-Carew and two brigades of cavalry under 
General French: to assist. ‘This force apparently 
reached Kareefontein with little opposition but not 
without a minor mishap. A party of the: Worcesters 
sent out after dark with some wood to an outpost 
station, lost 25 of their number, who seem to have been 
captured. On the 23rd Generals Brabant and Hart 
turned a position occupied by the Boers with the 
object of obstructing their march northwatds, and 
succeeded in establishing heliographic communication 
with the besieged garrison at Wepener. By ? P.M. on 
that day they had arrived within eight miles of the 
place in question. Meanwhile General Pole-Carew’s 
division reached Roode Dorp—sixteen miles from 
Dewetsdorp—on the evening of the 24th. It suffered no 
casualties ; and the ‘cavalry and horse artillery, while 
covering its advance, drove back the enemy with heavy 
loss. Lord Roberts’ telegram tells us that at 7.30 A.M. 
on the following morning General French's cavalry was 
crossing the Modder. Their purpose .was to place 
themselves astride the Boer lines of retreat. Unfortu- 
nately however the enemy took alarm betore this could 
be effected, and evacuated their position at. Dewets- 
dorp during .the night, managing to carry their 
stores and guns away with them. The pursuit ‘will 
doubtless be vigorously pushed; but its result 
must depend largely on ‘the relative condition of ‘the 
Boer and British horses. Extensive preparations may 
have been made to intercept their retreat further north- 
wards. Their numbers are said to be from 4,000 to 
5,000. They appear to be retiring in several bodies, 
one of which is making for Thabanchu and one for 
Ladybrand. Further north the mounted infantry under 
General Ian Hamilton has obtained possession of the 
Waterworks at Sanna’s Post, without any casualties 
occurring on our side. But as the Boers were holding 
the neighbouring hills in considerable strength, the 

h Division was sent to their support, and on 
the 24th the Highland Brigade marched twenty- 
four miles. Mafeking was safe on the roth. From 
Warrenton we learn that the. Boers have been 
driven from their camp by a heavy fire, but we 
have as yet no information whether this is preliminary 
to the advance of a relieving party or not. If the 
garrison has to wait for relief by Sir Frederick 
Carrington, the chances in favour of its escape are not 
bright. 

It is to be regretted that Colonel Henderson is return- 
ing home invalided. In all strategetical questions his 
advice must have been invaluable to Lord Roberts, and 
to fill his place will be no easy matter. Indeed if 
it be true that the Transvaal Government are collecting 
stores in the mountainous district north-west of Pretoria, 
the campaign is likely to last a very: considerable time. 
Such a move could not succeed eventually, but would 
give trouble. According to Mr. Wyndham, Lord 
Roberts’ delay has not been caused by lack of horses. 
The cavalry in South Africa have however till recently 
been very short of horses, and Mr. Wyndham admits 
that our estimates in this respect have erred consider- 
ably. 7,500 horses and’ 4,500 mules are shofily to 
embark, and 7,300 horses and 2,000 mules are also on 
order—not one animal too many. The railways in 
South Africa stand iniurgent need of increased rolling 
stock, and it is satisfactory to:know that a large 
expenditure has already been sanctioned. The main 
causes therefore which have combined to delay Lord 
Roberts——besides the:subsidiary one of lack of horses 
— have been the capturing:and of the railway, 
the defeating in detait-of the detached forces which have 
been threatening our-communseations, and the moving 
of our base from Cape Town to Bloemtoatein. ; 
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A SECOND DELAGOA BAY. 


te French have a clear eye for theatrical effect. 
Thus are they for ever vaunting the future of 
Bizerta with their expenditure of forty-eight millions 
of francs and their anticipation of a second Toulon. 
How little this country need fear Bizerta, we have 
already demonstrated very freely.. But such innocu- 
ousness is far from being the case with regard to 
Jibuti. There the traveller's first impressions are 
that the broad harbour, the palatial railway station, 
the lofty domiciles of the swarming officials are merely 
evidence of the usual Fremch froth. He reflects that 
the bay may be blockaded without difficulty and 
he hears that the railway can never be finished. 
Three years have been taken to construct fifty- 
three kilométres: in the teeth of native opposition, 
and there might be many excuses for imagining that 
every bridge and cutting will be destroyed so soen as 
it shall have been called into being. For the French 
Somali Protectorate has never amounted to an effective 
occupation of anything more than the one coast town, 
and no railway can hope to. monopolise traffic without 
first enforcing security... Moreover the statistics of 
trade prove that a line from Jibuti to Harrar and Addis 
Ababa can never repay its shareholders. The chief 
merchandise to be conveyed will undoubtedly be arms 
and ammunition and none know better than the French 
how profitable it is to supply these to natives in viola- 
tion of the obligations of signatories to the Geneva 
Convention. But the Emperor Menelik is the very in- 
carnation of shrewdness and the ‘terms of his conces- 
sion must undoubtedly have included some stipulation 
for conveying his guns free or nearly so. 
So far so good. But.every expert is agreed that, 
unless Great Britain can discover some method of 
intervening, the railway will certainly be pushed 
through. The French are as well aware as we can be 
ourselves that it possesses no mercantile advantages, 
but there remain indications galore that their Govern- 
ment appreciates the political consequences to the full. 
People do not persevere in an undertaking which dooms 
them to lose money, but they do persevere and they do 
make sacrifices for a national triumph. The opposition 
of the Somalis, bitter as it is, need not deter a great 
European Power, and France will soon make short 
work of isolated marauders who possess no arms worth 
mentioning. @nce the railway is complete, the whole 
trade of Somaliland and Shoa will be diverted 
to the French port and will definitely be sub- 
jected to French control, for camel caravans, which 
travel at the rate of ten or fifteen miles the day, can 
never hope to compete with the steam-engine. True, 
this whole trade will not return profits satisfactory to 
the enormous expenditure, which has been and must be 
conducted on so lavish a scale. But the successful 
ousting of British trade and British influence will seem 
to make ample amends. Already the merchants of 
Zaila are selling their houses and preparing to remove 
to jibuti, knowing very well that Zaila is doomed. 
Surely this is an indication. which should induce the 
British Government to pause and reflect. We have 
assumed a protectorate over a large tract of country 
and we owe a duty to the loyal population which 
acquiesces with pride in our rule. Already 
many observers are of opinion that we played 
the Somalis a shabby trick, first by acquiescing in the 
surrender of Harrar and then by ceding to the Negus, 
under the Rennell Rodd convention, all Somaliland 
between Harrar and Somadu. It is an iil return for 
long loyalty to transfer thousands of confiding natives 
to the jurisdiction, still necessarily barbarous, however 
well-meaning in theory, of a dusky potentate. How 
much greater will be the betrayal if, while continuing 
a nominal rule, we submit tamely to see our subjects 
deprived of their chief livelihood! The abanes or 
conductors of caravans, the poor men who depend 
upon the work .of their two or three camels, their 
servants and theie yarious hangers-on, all will be 
reduced to peoury,and confronted with a Hobson’s 
choice of outlawry.. As itis, we can only wonder 
that Zaila, ooher. .wretched woadstead,, has 
been able to hold her own against the excellent 
port of Jibuti. Nor would-she have done so but for the 
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contrast between the security of British rule and the 
terrorism which has never been put down in what is 
nominally French Somaliland. Fer ourselves, we have 
to contemplate the loss of a trade which is estimated 
at £400,000 a year, but it is importamt. that we should 
realise what far greater losses comfront us. With 
Zaila, whose name many of our readers may pow 
notice for the first time, Aden must also perish as a 
commercial station. At present Aden serves as the 
junction of North-East African trade for Europe and 
India alike. Once allow Jibuti to become the sole com- 
mercial avenue to the interior and there will remain no 
inducement to prefer Aden as a place of call or as a trading 
centre. Soon the merchants’ houses will be left empty at 
Aden as surely as they are being deserted at Zaila. 
We ‘shall lose the prosperity of our Somali Coast 
Protectorate ; we shall suffer the welfare of Aden to 
pine away ; worst of all we shall witness the death of 
our prestige throughout a highly nervous portion 
of Africa. Prestige is a plant of very delicate growth 
and, once uprooted, may never bloom again. Even 
our faithful Somalis may come to turn against us, 
if they are led to believe that we have wantonly 
sacrificed their essential interests ; armed systematically, 
instead of spasmodically as hitherto, they may grow 
into a serious menace. Menelik, moreover; may 
succumb to the blandishments of our successful rivals. 
So far be has been Joyal in his friendship, even when tried 
by the hot breath of mendacious rumour, but who can 
tell what might be his attitude if he came to believe that 
his interests clashed with ours ? Seeing that the French 
had so easily set us at nought, he would scarcely be 
human if he did not lend an ear to proposals of profit 
upon his western border. At present his ambitions 
have been bounded chiefly by the insufficiency of his 
armaments. He contrived to defeat Italy, but that 
was largely an accident and, after all, Italy has been 
defeated by others since she became a modern kingdom. 
At the best he can count upon repelling aggression, 
but he is wise enough to know that he has not 
the strength to encroach upon others. His pressing 
need is of course artillery, which even his enter- 
prise has not succeeded in transporting across 
the mountains of Rasselas. Once in possession 
of this, he may change his tone, or at least 
his Abyssinians, already convinced of their superiority 
to all white men, may enlarge their pride of 
race and drive him to act against his better judgment. 
This is but a surmise, for we repeat that we have 
confidence in the wisdom and friendship of Menelik. 
We do, however, foresee many possibilities of danger 
at the hands of other and less scrupulous neighbours. 
French statesmen are not philanthropists; they will 
not put their hands into their pockets for the mere 
pleasure of gratifying his Majesty’s aspiration for 
artillery. They realise very well—a little child could 
point out to them-—that what can be brought in for 
him can also be brought in for others. To-day it 
would be a wild-cat scheme to invade Abyssinia by 
way of Somaliland ; with a railway it would become a 
mere question of men and money. That is, however, 
to look far ahead. Ovr immediate concern may re- 
strict itself to the possibility of any conflict involviag 
England, in the region between the Nile and the Somali 
coast, whether with a Mahdi, a Mullah or an Abyssinian 
King. Then would the railway constitute Jibuti into a 
ready-made Delagoa Bay. 

Recent experiences further south must awaken even 
the most somnolent Intelligence Department to the 
impossibility of assenting to such another tendon of 
Achilles. The remedies and precautions are known to 
us, but some caution must be exercised, for nefas est 
hostem docere. We will therefore content ourselves 
with reminding the Negus of his danger. Before he 
invites Frenchmen to bring him artillery let him ponder 
over the possibility of their bringing it for themselves. 
The conditions of his concession canaot be fulfilled and 
he will have ample excuse for cancelling it next year. 
Then it will be time enough to indicate an alternative 
route, whereby the dividends of shareholders and the 
security of his empire (and of ours) may be assured 
Simultaneously. For the present we are content to 
‘notify a serious danger. Lateron we may be prompt to 
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THE BIG GAME CONFERENCE. 


he: VERY sportsman and lover of nature must take the 
most lively interest in the proceedings of the 
National Conference for the preservation of big game 
in South Africa. The pity is that it should have 
assembled so late, and we are unpleasantly reminded of 
a venerable proverb about shutting the stable door. 
Much of the mischief that has been done is irretrievable, 
for some of the most picturesque species have already 
been exterminated, and it seems hard to find 
effectual remedies when boundless hunting grounds are 
unguarded. But there is another proverb which says 
‘better late than never,” and we hope the wisdom 
of the Conference may be equal to the occasion. 
It is something that general opinion has been fairly 
aroused to the necessity of international measures for 
preservation. The hunting down of the mere savage 
animals was not only beneficial but indispensable. 
When the interior of the Dark Continent was marked 
‘*unknown” or ‘‘ desert”’ on the maps, Africa was one 
teeming menagerie from the Atlas and the Nile cataracts 
to the Cape. The natives with their slight lances and 
puny bows could do nothing to check the inexhaustible 
multiplication. Few victims fell to the pitfalls 
and forest traps, and man existed merely on suffer- 
ance. The kraals and mud villages were fenced 


‘ with thorn outworks against the lions that roared 


round their precincts in the moonless nights. The 
herds of cattle pasturing in the glades were guarded 
by armed pickets, and nearly as many savages felt in 


fighting the wild beasts as in their ruthless intertribal . 


feuds. South Africa was a very paradise for the sports- 
man and zoologist when Cornwallis Harris went on his 
famous shooting trip in 1836; but even the Dutch trek- 
kers on the frontiers, inveterate pot-hunters as they 
were, found the game superabundant. The green 
veldt and their scanty grain crops were devoured periodi- 
cally by migratory herds of the springbok, countless and 
voracious as locusts. The plains were covered by 
troops of the quagga, the brindled gnu, and the zebra. 
The elands—the most imposing, if not the most grace- 
ful of the antelopes—were so numerous that Harris 
could count on “‘ riding them up to the waggons,” when 
supplies were running short, for the eland was fat 
and easily blown. Penetrating somewhat farther into 
Moselekatse’s country, in localities in Natal and the 
Transvaal which the mines and the war have made 
familiar to us, were vast and virgin forests ranged by 
troops of elephants and camelopards. But in those days 
when the unhappy brute was bombarded with shot on shot 
before he fell, a single gun could do little damage, and 
the shooting effectually scared the herd who travelled 
straight ahead beyond reach of danger. In his chase 
of such rarities as the black or the roan antelope, or in 
following the long gallop of the stately giraffes, Harris 
complains of the intolerable nuisance of the omni- 
present rhinoceros. Black and white were alike 
pugnacious and aggressive; they charged from be- 
hind each thorny scrub and three or four would join 
in hot pursuit of the horseman. Now the black rhino- 
ceros is seldom seen, unless in the dismal Thirstland in 
Khama’s country, or in the malarious swamps between 
Rhodesia and the Portuguese territory. As for his 
white brother, he has disappeared altogether or is only 
to be found in museums. And in the north, on the 
frontiers of Abyssinia and the Egyptian Sudan, all 
sorts of game were as abundant when Sir Samuel 
Baker was seeking materials for his ‘‘ Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia.” But already there had been a vast 
advance in rifled weapons, and he bagged his elephants 
right and lett, by the brace like partridges, when 
ambushed in the dust and the durra fields near the 
Egyptian villages. From his rude silvan lodge, looking 
down on the flooded and impassable Atbara, he saw the 
elephants parading on the opposite bank, and was tan- 
talised one day by the stately procession of eighty 
giraffes. 
What Baker saw on the skirts of a fair imitation of 
civilisation gives some notion of the prodigality of 
superabundant life in the unexplored sanctuaries of un- 
trodden Airita. What geographers had set down on 
their maps as arid wastes were really regions of rare 
fertility—a-‘land of lakes and fountains and rushing 
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rivers, where the exuberant vegetation was flourishing 
in the blaze of a tropical sun. Who could have pre- 
dicted thatin a generation and a half, the big game 
of broad Africa would be threatened with extinction ? 
But the swift march of civilisation has its inevitable 
drawbacks, and it means the sacrifice of much that is 


romantic and picturesque. h the fashion of 
sporting expeditions had set in, when explorers had 
crossed the continent in all directions from shore to 
shore, fair shooting would have made slight impression 
on the game. But massacre became a safe commercial 
speculation, and wholesale butchery was a lucrative 
business. Men of many races embarked in the ivory 
trade. The Arab slaves of the Sudan and the Nile 
dealt in tusks, as well as young men and maidens. 
They sent out their bands of ruffianly half-breeds, 
equipped with the best modern weapons, and they 
supplied firearms of a sort to the savage tribes of the 
interior. In Cape Colony and the South, Englishmen and 
Dutchmen went in for what may be called legitimate 
shooting. We can hardly blame them, for a mar 
must live, but ome of the best of English sportsmen 
has told how he deliberately bagged a whole herd of 
elephants helplessly bogged in a morass. An ad- 
venturer who invests his little all in an expedition, 
naturally spares neither cow nor calf. When we have 
seen ivory bulking largely in the highly satisfactory ex- 
ports from an Atrican settlement, we have wondered 
how long that factitious source of income would hold 
out. The elephant, which is the most timid as he is 
the biggest of beasts, has been scared away from 
haunt atter haunt, till now the survivors are shelter- 
ing in precarious retreats on the head waters of 
the Niger and Congo, and about the basaltic shores 
of Lakes Rudolf and Stephanie. The harmless hippo- 
potamus, once more common in the rivers than the 
crocodile, was also unfortunate enough to carry market- 
able ivory ; moreover the hide was invaluable for sjam- 
boks. It was unlucky for him that the discovery of the 
use of porcelain for false teeth was delayed, till the 
demand for his tusks by the dentists had well nigh done 
for him. Even the antelopes who have no great value, 
and whose venison was almost worthless, have been 
shot down for the sake of their heads and their skins : 
and as the rarer species have become scarcer still, col- 
lectors and museums have offered higher prices. 

The matter for decision is a very difficult one, and 
we cannot pretend to anticipate the suggestions of the 
experts whom the Conference will doubtless consult. 
We cannot see how a code of game laws is to be 
enforced on savages and adventurers, who are free to 
work their will beyond the reach of administrative 
authority. Something may be done by imposing 
restraints on exportation. Probably recourse may be 
had to a system of reserves, where the persecuted wild 
animals may find breathing time and breeding room. 
There are still a handful of half-tame elephants in one 
forest of the Cape Colony, and a remnant of the 
American ‘‘ buffalo” and wood bison is still sheltered 
from persecution in a mountain recess of the Rockiés. 
After all, there is nothing of the romance of savagery 
and woodcratt in that: it is only making zoological 
gardens on a sublime and magnificent scale. Yet it we 
take the elephant, for example, how can you deal with 
him otherwise? If Africa is to be settled up, with the 
competitive development of the rival spheres of influ- 
ence, there will be no room for him in the new order of 
things. For he is a chartered libertine in the width of 
his range, and his habits and tastes are wantonly de- 
structive. Be that as it may, one thing is self-evident : 
if the big game of Africa is to be saved from exter- 
mination, some system of protection must speedily be 
devised. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE WAR.—VI. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


pProssisle no campaign during recent years has 

been more directly affected by the topographical 
conditions of the theatre of war than has the present 
struggle in South Africa. For in passing in review 
the various ‘‘ Difficulties of the War” with which we 
have dealt, it is indeed hard to say which of them does 
not owe its chief importance to the peculiar riature of 
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the country. Certainly the majority of the difficulties 
_-we have had, and still have, to encounter are so closely 
bound up with topographical ccnsiderations, that the 
problems they successively present to our soldiers may 
be accurately described as due to the quick adaptation 
by the Boers of certain novel conditions of war, to the 
' peculiar topographical features of the country they 
occupy. In other words, the difficulties we have called 
attention to have been accentuated, and brought before 
us with startling effect, by Boers fighting in their own 
fashion in their own country. It is worthy of remark 
that the proportionate deficiency in our mounted 
branches at the start, the superiority of the Boer 
_guns as regards range and weight of projectile, the 
ineffectual results obtained by our shrapnel fire, the 
extraordinary increase in power of the defence and, per 
contra, our own difficulties in making the attack, the 
marvellous mobility of our enemies, and last but not 
least, the far-reaching effects due to the use of smoke- 
less powder, have one and all profoundly influenced 
the course of the war mainly because the peculiar topo- 
graphy of the country affords advantages with regard 
‘ to all these points to our foes, of which they have not 
been slow to avail themselves. 
_ It is at any rate satisfactory to record that the 
_Majority of the difficulties we thus experienced at the 
commencement of the war have long since received 
attention at the hands of our military authorities, and 
that our army in South Africa is now, we_ trust, 
_ adequate in numbers, organisation, and equipment for 
the gigantic task before it. Still the fact remaims 
that the great difficulty of the campaign which now 
‘confronts Lord Roberts is due to the topographical 
.conditions of the region. Its vast extent, its inter- 
sected and broken nature, rendering scouting hard, and 
ambushes and surprises ever possible, the lack of 
. water in many parts, of fuel for cooking in others, and 
.of provisions and forage almost everywhere, all 
.combine to increase tenfold the difficulties of the 
_advance of a large organised force. Then there are 
the extraordinary tactical advantages, which even the 
so-called ‘‘ open country” of the Orange Free State 
affords to an active and mobile enemy moving in com- 
_paratively small bodies, and unencumbered with the 
rations, torage and impedimenta of a civilised army. 
There is an ever-present risk of detached bodies 
‘holding , isolated spots being cut off and forced to 
surrender, and of detached columns being ambushed. 
Sooner or later, the most active and intelligent of 
scouts are liable to fall into some cleverly arranged 
.traps. It is all very well for generals to denounce 
their troops for having ‘‘ blundered into an ambush,” 
and it is equally simple for military and civilian critics 
to join in the chorus of reprobation, and to seek for some 
unfortunate officer on whom to lay the blame of what, 
after all, is very often a matter beyond human control. 
We do not pretend that there have not been many 
instances in this war, as indeed in every war, of careless 
scouting and consequent disaster. Few however who 
have had any practical experience of the difficulties 
-of scouting will be disposed to judge harshly in 
such matters. Two factors are ever at work and 
acting in opposite directions, the first, todo the scouting 
,work ¢horough/y, and the second, to do the same rapidly. 
Scouting if too slow, may result in the utter failure 
of some important military combination, if too quick, 
it may be insufficient and thus lead to military disaster. 
We believe that certain admirably conceived plans of 
Lord Roberts prior to the occupation of Bloemfontein, 
fell through, entirely owing to the slow advance of a por- 
.tion of his force to occupy a certain point. This delay 
.it is stated was caused solely by the care exercised by 
the scouts in examining some difficult ground, and the 
determination of the officer in command to avoid falling 
into an ambush. No blame could sibly attach to 
the latter, yet, all the same—he failed in his object and 
the whole operation suffered in consequence. ~ 
- We have already, under the heading of ‘‘ Boer 
Ideas of Civilised Warfare,” * given some account of 
the manner in which our patrols are so commonly 
entrapped and shot down. The difficulties of safe- 


guarding against such practices are far greater than 
* Saturday Review, 27 February. 
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stay-at-home people imagine, for with such a crafty 
foe it is always some new and unexpected trick 
that is played off on our young soldiers. Thus a 
patrol proceeding with every precaution is at times 
allowed to push its, advanced scouts well past some 
dangerous place where the Boers are skilfully con- 
cealed. [In theory, of course, ‘‘no ground must ever 
be left unsearched,” but in practice, literally never soto 
leave any would be to reduce the rate of advance to an 
absurdity. Hence it comes of scouting as of most other 
operations in war, that Something must always be left 
to chance.] A patrol being thus divided and our men 
unfavourably placed, the enemy suddenly opens fire and 
usually with telling effect. In the sauve gui peut 
which is so often necessary, in order to reunite the 
small party, it may happen that it is impossible to 
ascertain whether a missing man is killed or wounded 
and taken. On one occasion, an excellent young 
officer of mounted infantry and his party were thus cut 
up. Twenty-four hours later some of the enemy were 
captured by us, and one of these informed us with a 
sardonic grin that he had buried a young English 
officer the previous evening. Till then we had all 
hoped that he was only wounded and a prisoner. The 
peculiar dangers of the service of scouting and patrolling 
are daily brought home to us by the brief notices in the 
papers of some officers or men, killed, wounded or 
missing. Such casualities in nearly every case are 
incurred on patrol work. The recent lamentable death 
of the gallant young Montmorency in an affair between 
scouts is only a case in point. 

Personally we know of no higher trial to the nerves 
than to ride alone towards some kopje which may 
possibly be held by the enemy, yet such is the daily 
and hourly task of scores of our young soldiers. Ata 
thousand yards from the hill, you view it with 
equanimity, for although a Mauser bullet can be 
intensely disagreeable at 1,600 yards, a single mounted 
man can usually approach to within half that distance 
without much risk. But as you near the hill, you 
cannot help feeling that, likely enough, sharp eyes are 
carefully watching your approach, and that their owners 
are only waiting until they can be reasonably certain of 
scoring a good hit—you being the target. Nearer and 
nearer you draw, either to find that your anxiety had 
been groundless and that the kopje is not held—or to 
be suddenly greeted with a cloud of dust and small 
stones as the spiteful bullets patter all round — let 
us hope without harm—and you turn and ride for 
your life amidst a shower of shot and with the informa- 
tion that the kopje is certainly occupied ! 

But the tricks were not confined to the enemy. 
Our Lancers were now and again very wily at ascer- 
taining whether hills were occupied by the Boers, 
and that without committing themselves to be 
**potted” at short ranges. One knowing fellow observed 
that the enemy rarely fired at a single man advancing 
towards them, so long as he did not appear to see them, 
whereas the moment they imagined that their presence 
was detected by a scout, he was instantly shot at. Acting 
on this general idea, he would ride boldly forward towards 
some suspected kopje until within about six hundred or 
seven hundred yards of the same. Here he would rein 
up, and go through the motions of pulling out an 
imaginary pair of field-glasses and carefully scrutinising 
the ground to his front. After a few moments thus 
occupied he would spasmodically drop his hands and 

rasping his reins, wheel about and gallop as if for his 
ife. This was usually too much for the lurking Boers, 
who imagining their presence had been detected, would 
at once open fire on the flying Lancer. The latter mean- 
while returned with the report he wanted, viz. that the 
kopje was occupied. 
hould the reverse be the case, our friend would after 
his feigned retreat, turn about and ride in a nonchalant 
manner to the hill-top only to repeat his tactics at the 
next dangerous-looking ground he encountered. The 
trick took on well and doubtless in many instances 
saved a scout from being ‘‘ potted” at close range. 
We were not a little amused to learn that upon a second 
Lancer regiment being sent to the front, this “‘ tip” was 
passed on to them and used with effect. 
Grey Scout 


Since writing the above, the news of the loss of the 
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guns at Sanna’s Post has reached England. In this 
case, of which we have no particulars at hand, it would 
appear that the leading scouts were permitted by the 
Boers to pass through the ambush, much as we have 
described above, and that they failed unfortunately to 
detect the same. G. S. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


Ts William Cowper Centenary celebration is not one 

of a genius or of a commanding figure in English 
literature, but for several reasons oné may be glad 
that it has awakened interest in the poet and his works, 
and been regarded as worthy of a good deal of attention 
by the daily press. Happily no boom has been worked 
up out of the event, which cannot be treated as ‘‘ good 
copy” by those who trade in sensations. Cowper, sen- 
sitive soul that he was, would have shrunk with silent 
horror at the bare idea of such a form of publicity : 
but we do not think that such appreciative aad 
kindly articles as have appeared in the newspapers could 
offend even the most shy and retiring of men. Centenary 
celebrations are in vogue just now, and for some time 
past, whenever a chance has occurred, we have been 
doing honour to great men of action and great men of 
letters impartially. 

Next year there will be celebrated at Winchester the 
millenary of King Alfred in whom men know not which 
to wonder at the most, the genius or the patriot king : 
whilst as for Nelson celebrations, these are annual, one 
might almost say perennial. There should be point and 
meaning in the celebrations of the birthdays or the 
death days of famous Englishmen. To lug frem its 
resting place the reputation of an author or an actor— 
we use the word in its large signification—who has 
been dead a hundred or five hundred or a thousand 
years, merely in order to examine it with aimless 
curiosity, or to write a newspaper article, or make up a 
book about it and perhaps produce some foolish 
souvenirs or mementoes, serves no good purpose what- 
ever. The Cowper celebration, however, does not come 
under this category. It seems to me that the man and 
his style of living, and his works in certain respects, cap 
be very profitably thought over to-day. I do not pro- 
pose to touch upon Cowper’s theological views, or to 
deal with him as a letter-writer—though this latter is 
certainly an interesting subject. Cowper may possibly 
be nearer the front rank of letter-writers than of poets, 
but I find myself much more interested in him as the 
author of verses such as those to his mother’s portrait 


**O that those lips had language! Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last ” 


which are amongst the most utterly pathetic in all 
poetry, and the lines ‘‘To Mary,” than which, as 
Hayley said truly, ‘‘no language on earth can exhibit 
a specimen of verse more exquisitely tender.” It is 
by those verses, by the sad charming ‘‘ Poplar Field,” 
by ‘‘ The Twentieth Year is well nigh Past,” and by a 
few stirring national poems such as ‘‘ Boadicea” and 
‘Toll for the Brave,” by his ever-familiar hymn ‘‘ God 
Moves in a Mysterious Way,” with its organ-like 
almost Miltonic notes, rather than by his letters, 
no matter what faultless model they be, or by such 
trivialities as John Gilpin, that we would remember 
and would prefer to appraise the man. One likes an 
occasional peep also at his longer and didactic efforts, 
such as ‘‘ The Task,” and others of the same order. 
They often suggest a pleasant picture of the good man 
purring before his parlour fire, the urn at hand singing 
gently that it is time for tea and agreeably improving 
talk : they take us back, too, to a time when culture 
was valued for its own sake; when men who were 
not even professional authors had the desire and 
found the leisure needful for the nice turning of a 
sentence ; and when, to say the least, conversation at 
social gatherings was quite as rational and interesting 
as it is to-day. 6 

I am not in the least ashamed to say that I am 
still affected by the lovely lines “‘On My Mother's 
Picture ” (which I cried over in days gone by) and the 
Several verses addressed to Mary Unwin, and that the 
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verses on the loss of the ‘‘ Royal George” at 
Portsmouth 


‘« Toll for the Brave! 
The brave that are no more! 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore ! 
Toll for the brave! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done.” 


stir me far more than any amount of the bluster which 
too often passes for patriotic feeling to-day. Yes, to 
make a clean breast of it, I think I see in the ‘‘ old 
frump,” who wrote ‘‘ The Sofa” and things of that odd 
old-fashioned sort, one who cultivated the virtues of 
patriotism better than they who love to represent him 
they call ‘‘ Tommy” as mostly a brute and always a 
bounder, and who choose to prostitute their genius so. 
Cowper’s patriotism burned a clear steady flame : before 
its glow one may safely warm oneself. 

The lover of his country will most often be a lover of 
his county too, and the affection which Cowper had for 
the pretty bit of England around his adored Olney is 
one of the most characteristic things about him. Some 
may call the Olney scenery tame, but when the rich 
bloom of summer is upon it, indeed even now as April, 
frowning one moment smiling the next, melts into the 
month of flowers and birds’ nests, I cannot so regard 
it. Tame is an adjective too carelessly used of many 
parts of England which have abundance of beauty and 
variety, for those who have real eye and mind for the 
countryside. The northern corner of Buckinghamshire 
has many a beauty spot, and in Newport Pagnel, which 
like Olney is on the quiet flowing Ouse, it has a nice 
town with quite a little trade of its own in old oak and 
mahogany furniture and curios of various kinds: a dis- 
trict well worth visiting in summer even apart from its 
Cowper associations. Cowper knew every landmark 
about Olney and weaved many a one into his verse. 
He loved Nature in his gentle way, and her influence 
must often have been a healing one, when thoughts of 
those dark insane fits, which turned his homely life into 
a tragedy, hovered about his mind. He did not observe 
her with so nice an eye as poor Clare the peasant, 
who beginning in gladness also ended in _ the 
despondency and madness which a poet has declared 
to be the lot of poets; and | have always had 
my doubts about the nightingale which he believed he 
heard in full song on New Year’s Day. And yet the 
**Winter Walk at Noon,” among other poems, has 
lines and descriptions worth remembering. The rich 
laburnum—‘‘laburnum,” as Tennyson put it, ‘‘ dropping 
wells of fire ’’—and the leafless but lovely mezereon and 
the myriad blossomed yellow broom of full summertide 
—these and many other features in the pageant of the 
spring and summer he noted and set forth with a lover’s 
eye, if in rather stilted language and in somewhat 
too much the form of a catalogue to please us to- 
day. Cowper belonged as a poet of nature rather to 
the Thomson than the Wordsworth school. His 
verse gives us the idea that he loved nature as did 
Thomson, Gray and other poets of the eighteenth 
century, fondly but complacently: Cowper as a poet of 
nature is to Shelley what Gilbert White is to Richard 
Jefferies : the note of intense passion, of dreamy rapt 
adoration for nature which you find in the inspired 
verse of Shelley, and in the scarcely less inspired prose 
—if it be quite prose—of Jefferies’ ‘‘ Meadow Thoughts ” 
or ‘‘ Bits of Oak Bark” is of course utterly lacking in 
Cowper or White. Before the French Revolution we 
look in vain for the passionate attitude to nature which 
we find pre-eminently in Shelley and in Jefferies, and 
perhaps in a more restrained form in Wordsworth 
and Tennyson. To conclude The life of Cowper, in 
spite of an awful ‘‘Shadow Feared by Man” which 
blighted it, is a wholesome one for us of this uneasy 
time to read and hear about. He left, amid much 
poetry which is no longer read, some rare gems of 
feeling and expression, together with the record of a 
life lit up by a dignified but fervid patriotism, and by 
good sense and a sweet artless disposition. 

Grorce A. B. Dewar. 
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IN MEMORIAM R. A. M. STEVENSON. 


Sh ERE has slipped away from a world whose notice 

he never courted a man of rare critical power but 
of still rarer temper; for the free sweep ot his intelli- 
gence was matched by the perfect gentleness and 
loveableness of, his nature. Robert Alan Mowbray 
Stevenson has left one fine book behind him, several 
essays, and an immense quantity of criticism scattered 
in the daily weekly and monthly press; but he loved 
better to squander royally than to spend prudently or to 
hoard, and many a casual sharer of his company has a 
better measure of his real stature and endowment than 
the most assiduous of his readers. Wherever he came 
he brought a glory of talk, talk that started with a nothing 
and went building itself up till the whole world thrilled 
with its speculation. And if a chance meeting 
with any stranger he judged to be human and not 
official could embark him on these rapturous surveys, 
his friends will remember days and nights of talk that 
went on and on into the most intimate and shy places, 
far short of whose threshold ordinary speech stops, 
clumsy, suspicious, afraid. He would gravely affirm 
that being part Welshman he was born incapable of 
morality. There ought to be some less abused name 
for the quality that allows a man, on such speculative 
travels, to lead his companion not only through public 
gardens but over the most dangerous country, the 
places richest in offence, and leave him ever surer of his 
guide. To come so close, to strip in thought so bare 
is an infallible test, and Stevenson came carelessly 
through the ordeal, his whimsical sallies scattering 
lights upon the wise kindly and generous spirit he was. 

A zest for adventurous life, pursuit of the art of life 
itself, a passionate art of talk, these explain what to 
many seemed in Stevenson the lack of an ambition 
equal to his powers. He could paint a great deal 
better than many men whose work he treated indul- 
gently, but a study from nature was to him rather one 
step in an endless reasoning over the painter’s expres- 
sion of a scene than a thing whose goal it was to be 
finished, framed, exhibited and sold. He could write 
admirably ; but writing was not his natural medium ; 
he found it a painful exercise. Take a swordsman, 
whose joy it is to invent attack and defence eye to eye 
and point to point with his antagonist and get 
him to shoot at a concealed foe from behind a 
trench and you have an idea of what a born talker 
must suffer when he drops to an art so_ inferior 
in warmth variety and inspiration as the art of 
writing. Stevenson's modesty added to his distaste 
for the colder and more deliberate exercise ; he could 
never quite believe in the existence of the concealed 
foe or friend. Perhaps also to impose himself and his 
ideas on the public appeared to him incongruous, for he 
habitually figured the world as a formidable disap- 
proving coalition whose policemen had an eye upon 
him. He once hastily quitted the National Gallery 
because an attendant, disturbed by his animated 
gestures, rather rudely bade him ‘not to touch the 
pictures.” It did not occur to him to send the man 
about his business ; the torrent of speech stopped, he 
said ‘‘ Thank you,” tried vainly to resume, turned and 
left the place. He had known in his student days the 
simplicity of life and intimate comradeship of French 
painters of the old style, and the anxious snobbery that 
overwhelms the art of this country and is fast gain- 
ing ground on the other side was an abomination 
to him. Social eminence struck him as a kind of penal 
servitude, and wealth as hard labour. ‘* If I became 
a millionaire to-night,” he would say, ‘‘I should have 
a quantity of valets who should bring me relays of 
cheque-books and of flagons of wine. Thus kept 
awake and supported, I should write out cheques for 
all my friends, for of course if I went to sleep I should 
wake up a regular millionaire, unable to: do a single 
reasonable thing with my money.” Poor; free, and 
unobserved, he believed that he did) know how to 
enjoy life; he certainly could work the charm for 
others. 

It was in the Sos that the studio talk was diverted 
jnto journalistic criticism, and Stevenson became art 
critic for the Sdewrpay Review. He brought to this 
work what was probably the finest brain engaged in it 
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since Ruskin’s. He had not only a philosopher’s mind, 
to understand the powers and methods of the various 
arts, but the discipline he had passed through as a 
painter made it possible for him to’write closer to his 
subject than men who have only exercised upon it'a 
general intelligence. Like all critics he was more 
really alive and sympathetic at some points than at 
others of the whole field he had to survey. These 
points for him were two, fixed by his training. He was 
a fellow-pupil in‘the school whose most brilliant outcome 
is Mr. Sargent, and the system of this school, its 
logical construction by ‘‘ values,” was one he never 
tired of expounding to the tentative, systemless English 
painter. But still nearer to his heart was land- 
scape as understood by Corot. He studied among 
the immediate successors of that master, and he 
was really happy in a gallery where he might taste, like 
delicate vintages, the chosen pictures of that time, or 
when with a canvas and easel he might go “‘ stalking 
subjects,” unravelling, by experiment, the finesses by 
which air and morning light and foliage were com- 
pounded in so wonderful an art. But if these were 
his chosen places, no man was more scrupulous in the 
attempt to understand and make allowances for work 
that appealed little to his taste. The intellectual 
exercise attracted and repaid him, and he often en- 
dangered the effect of the ‘‘ acting paragraphs” of 
his articles by the addition of carefully classified 
eulogies, and lists of names remorsefully thrown in. 
Ever the qualms would seize him and, as summer 
wore on, he would return again and again to the 
Academy to persuade himself that some picture had 
lost a mark or two by a bad light, unlucky surround- 
ings, or hasty inspection. 

Some of Stevenson’s old comrades ought to paint 
the man for us in his glorious youth of the many 
schemes, as when the barge was being freighted 
at the ‘‘Quai des Grands Augustins” that was to 
carry him and his cousin through all the waterways 
of Europe and land them in old age at the Piazzetta 
with a cargo of books and pictures. The last 
ten years saw him a contributor to the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette” and other papers, ever gaining, with the 
more personal colour of his signed criticism, in frankness 
eloquence and point. The same years saw the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Velazquez” in which his doctrine is 
summed up. This is the heaviest baggage he leaves 
upon the quays, now that the barge withdraws him 
over the last waters, It is enough to keep his memory 
alive among strangers, but what dies with his friends, 
the whole being, of which writing was a small and 
reluctant part, the words of any tribute would feebly 
Strive to convey. In a letter that comes at this 
moment, one who has the right to use words so daring 
says ‘‘We know what the joy was of the ‘ Mermaid” 
since we have known him” and adds, ‘‘ It’s like being 
maimed to miss him.” 


ROMAN CHURCH MUSIC. 


A FEW weeks ago I devoted some little space to 

English Church music. Since then I have visited 
several Roman churches, and during the next month I 
shall visit several more. The Roman Church has a 
wonderful store of magnificent genuine church music ; 
it has the richest store of any church; in fact it is the 
only church which has a rich store. All the great 
masters, with the exception of Handel and Purcell, 
have written for it; whereas Handel and Purcell are 
the only masters who have written for the English 
Church, and Handel’s music is scarcely true church 
music. The German Lutheran Church has only Bach, 
and though Bach is splendid, even he could not throw 
off in his one lifetime as much church music as nearly 
all the other masters together. The effect of the 
tremendous voices in the services of the Greek Church 
in Russia is overwhelming ; but when one comes to 
look at the music—at least so much of it as Fhave 
been able to lay hands on—there is singularly little in 
it. And not only does the Roman Church possess a 
noble mass of musi¢: it has also a ceremony which 
seems specially devised for the obtaining of impressive 


and very fine ones might be written if Europe 
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only produce a few fine composers of religious 
tendency. Unfortunately a great number of very 
bad masses have also been writtem during recent years, 
and more are being turned out every day. Gounod 
wrote a quantity of shocking sentimental operatic 
stuff ; and instead of this being regarded as a warning, 
and loathed, many composers look upon it as an 
example and imitate it. A stream of the worst kind of 
church music flows steadily from Italy—music worse 
than even Italy’s opera music. This, after Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo, is saying a good deal ; but, remember- 
ing the popularity in Italy of Perosi’s fatudus oratorios, 
intended specially for church use, it is only right to say 
a good deal. So, the Roman Church having both good 
and evil music, it seemed to me worth while discovering 
whether as.a matter of practice the churches in England 
gave the preference to the good or the evil. It was 
with this purpose that I have attended the Oratory, the 
Pro-Cathedral, the Italian Church im Hatton Garden, 
the Church of the Dominicans at Haverstock Hill, and, 
most recently, the Church of the Carmelites off the 
Kensington High Street; it is. with this purpose I 
shall attend some of these again and also some others. 
This week I propose to discuss the music of the 
Carmelite church ; but first let me say something about 
the Oratory and especially about its performance of 
Byrde’s D minor mass. My readers. may remember a 
rendering of this work given at Ealing some months 
ago under Mr. R. R. Terry (one of the editors of 


Breitkopf’s new edition) which was criticised at some. 


length in these columns. However highly one may 
think of the mass at first, subsequent hearings cannot 
but compel one to think more highly still. On the first 
Sunday in Lent it was given at the Oratory, and given 
not at all badly. But the choir were not familiar 
enough with it ; and though one could not deny that each 
of the parts was sung accurately or nearly so, yet the 
voices did not blend together and make an harmonious. 
whole: rather one heard a number of separate parts 
going simultaneously. Also the men and boys did not 
venture to sing out as they did in some of the motets, 
and the superb fiery energy of some parts of the Credo 
was entirely missed. On the other hand, | have never 
heard finer singing than later on in Lent, when | heard 
the work a second time. Even Mr. Daniel de Lange’s. 
Dutch choir, which visited us some years ago, did not 
attain finer results, did not get more perfect accent and. 
light and shade nor interpret more adequately the 
sentiment of the music they sang. Every point was 
made; every detail was wonderfully finished ; and there 
was ample expression without a trace of sentimentality. 
The versicles and responses of the service were also 
artistically done ; there was neither any coarse howling. 
nor any frittering away of the snatches of noble plain- 
chant into mere series of pretty chords. I am not 
judging of this: service as a performance: indeed a 
performance was precisely what one felt it was not; 
there was no obtrusive display whatever ; but just as 
a preacher is none the worse-or less effective for a good. 
voice and delivery, so is a church choir none the worse: 
if it gets through its share of the ceremonial and at the 
same time pleases the merely secular ear. This service 
I am now discussing seemed exactly what an unaccom-. 
panied service should be : high artistic power was put 
to the use of a dignified religious ceremony « and it did 
all it could to make the ceremony impressive and suc- 
ceeded so well that one never thought of the time and 
skill that must have been devoted to achieve such a 
result. 

Just the reverse was the case at the Carmelites’ 
church. Comparisons being odious but in this case. 
necessary, let me remove the possibility of any mis- 
understandings by saying that I had nv prepossession 
in favour of the Oratory, and no prejudice against the 
Carmelites. In fact the Oratory is no favourite of 
mine. Its. gilding and bad gaudy paintings always) 
make me wonder whether Frascati, rather than S. Philip 
Neri, should not be the patron saint. | never goin 
without feeling unpleasantly the vulgarity of the thing. 


, The Carmelites’ church is far more impressive. The 


colour—at least when a bright sunlight pours through 


the red windows-and curtains—is high pitched, but net. 
disagreeably so. Moreover, I understand it to be: 


frequented by people of the most superfine culture 
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—people who sit out Wagner cycles. and Brahms 
symphonies and might be expected to attend only a 
church where the fimest music: was most finely 
given. Alas, alas! the service had not begun three 
minutes before my cherished hopes of beiag lifted 
out of myself by sublime music adequately given 
were blasted like the rash flowers that bloomed 
only to be destroyed by Wednesday’s east wind. 
I am not a Roman Catholic, but I know what 
the mass is to a Roman Catholic. There was 
a certain Saint Leonard of Port Maurice and this 
is what he says on the matter. ‘‘ When you go to the 
church to hear Mass, do you clearly realise that you 
are approaching Calvary, to be present at the death of 
your Redeemer?” Again: ‘* The celebrant is not 
alone in this august function, since all those who assist 
at Mass unite with him in offering the Holy Sacrifice ; 
and therefore he turns to the people and says, ‘ Pray, 
brethren, that your Sacrifice and mine may be accep- 
table to God,’ in order that we may understand that, 
although he acts the part of principal minister, all those 
who are present make the great offering with him. 
Hence, when you assist at Mass, you perform in a 
certain manner the office of priest.” Every believer 
present at Mass offers up praise, makes supplication, 
and offers to God, by God's will, the very body of Christ 
as a mysterious and awful sacrifice for sin. It is not a 
moment for light-heartedness. The words of the Mass 
certainly do not lessen the solemnity of the occasion. 
Indeed to me the iron clang of the ponderous Latin 
phrases has a strange emotional effect. But what if 
after all is prepared, and the tremendous sacrificial 
deed is to be begun, an orchestra and organ suddenly 
strike up a merry tune, with a sort of hornpipe 
accompaniment, that might be in place in a 
music-hali or a circus! That is what happenett 
at the Carmelites. The Mass was without exception 
the most vulgar piece of music I have ever heard. 
The offertory was even more villainously ugly, though 
it was evidently intended as a cheerful imitation of 
the melody from the March in ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” Nor 
was the performance unworthy of the music. The 
singing was poor; the fiddles were ragged; and 
such horrible devices as the vox humana and tremulaat 
were freely used on the organ. I couldn’t see whether 
there was a conductor, but I could see that each 
part of the organ was enclosed in a swell-box ;. and 
perhaps the incessant flapping of the Venetian shutters 
was a device by which the organist beat the time. It 
was ingenious, but the constant swelling and sucking 
away of the organ tone had the disadvantage of making” 
one feel slightly unwell. The effect was much the same 
as that produced in the first moment of descent in a 
lift. 

There are Roman churches, such as the Italian 
Church at Hatton Garden, where. the service is got 
through in a somewhat rough and tumble fashion, yet 
not irreverently; and one knows that everyone engaged 
is doimg his best in difficult circumstances; for mot: 
much money can be spent on musi¢ in a poor neigh- 
bourhood where the clergy must devote all their time 
to dreary routine duties—the organisation of schools 
and night-classes, and. of soup-kitchens and all manner 
of charities. There are other churches where the 
sermon is of more importance than the music, which is: 
simply kept in the background. There are others: 
again, such as the Oratory, where, so far as | have been 
able to observe, the music isa perfect, unobtrusive accom- 
paniment to the ceremonial. But the Carmelites’ church 
is-like none of these. The neighbourhood is certainly 
not poor; andthereisno sermon. The music is almost 
ostentatiously made a great deal of; I believe fiddle 
solos are a not uncommon feature and piane solos have: 
been heard of; and in fact it is rumoured that the 


purely musical side of the service was once carried so 


tar that higher authorities had to make a protest. 
There is no reason in the world, therefore, why the 
music should not be: good, and none why it should be 
arranged on the Salvation Army principle of getting im 
catchy tunes to tickle the ears of the: servant-girl. 
The music of a Mass should not be: an operatic display. ; 
and. least of all should it be’ a display of operatic 
vulgarity. I suggest, in the interests. of: Catholics 
themselves, that the musical library of the Carmelites 
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should be carefully weeded, either by the present 
organist or director or by some other competent 
person who knows good music from bad, and that the 
bad, especially the bad of the kind I heard on Sunday, 
should be burnt forthwith and heard no more. — If we 
want bad music, let it at least be bad English music : 
it is terrible to be flooded with all the wretched stuff 
turned out by the factories of Italy and France. But 
there is plenty of good music. Not much of it is 
French or Italian, it is true; but why should the 
Roman Church in England be ruled in its musical tastes 
by France and Italy ? J. F. R. 


*“CYRANO,” AND SO FORTH. 


NE evening, some years ago, I had been dining 
with a friend who was supposed to have certain 
spiritualistic powers. As we were very much bored 
with each other, I proposed that we should have a 
stance. Though doubtful whether I should be “ sympa- 
thetic,” he was quite willing to try. The question 
arose, with what spirit should we commune? He 
suggested Madame Blavatsky. I was all for Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Finally—by what process I forget—we 
agreed on Charlotte Corday. The lights having been 
turned out, we sat down at a small table. Placing the 
tips of our fingers on it, we thought of Charlotte 
Corday with all our might. Many minutes went slowly 
by, and the table showed no signs of animation. My 
friend said it was very strange. After a fruitless hour 
or so, he seemed to.be so much annoyed that I thought 
it would be only kind to press my fingers in such a way 
as to make the table tilt duly towards me for a moment 
and then tilt back. I did this. ‘‘Are you there?” 
asked my friend, in a low voice. I pressed again, 
producing the requisite number of taps for ‘“ Yes.” 
** Who are you?” my friend rejoined. ‘‘ Charlotte” I 
rapped out. I continued to rap appropriate answers to 
my friend until I thought he had had enough enjoyment 
for one evening. The spirit having evidently with- 
drawn to its own sphere, he turned up the lights, 
pronounced the séance a great success, and told me 
that I seemed to have some power as a medium. But 
I have never taken the advice he gave me to develop 
this power, and I recall our evening merely because I 
was irresistibly reminded of it, the other night, when 
I saw the English version of ‘‘ Cyrano” at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. I saw, with my mind’s eye, the manner in 
which the whole play was written. There were Mr. 
Stuart Ogilvie and Mr. Louis N. Parker, seated 
solemnly on either side of a small table, trying to raise 
the spirit of Cyrano. ‘‘It is very strange,” said 
Mr. Ogilvie, frowning ; ‘‘the table does not seem to 
move.” Genial Mr. Parker, hating that his friend 
should be disappointed, brought illicit pressure to 
bear on the table. ‘‘Are you there?” asked the 
author of ‘‘ Hypatia,” in a broken whisper. ‘‘ Yes” 
rapped Mr. Parker, smiling inwardly. And so the 
mockery was inaugurated. So the collaboration went 
forward, hollow rap by rap, laboriously, portentously, 
with no more real evocation than was got in the séance 
I have described. 

Alas, that any pretence of raising this ghost need 
have been made among us! When first M. Coquelin 
brought M. Rostand’s play to England I expressed a 
pious hope that it would not be translated. Of course, 
I knew well that it would be. Cyrano, the man, got 
safely home from the Hétel de Bourgogne, routing with 
his own sword the hundred rascals who lay in wait for 
him; but Cyrano, the play, would not escape its 
English obsessors so easily. It might slip through the 
fingers of one and another of the hundred desperate 
actors who were thirsting to produce it. It might keep 
the whole gang at bay fora while. But in the end it 
would, inevitably, be taken. And, of course, it could 
only be taken dead: the nature of things prevented it 
from being taken alive. I dare say that I explained that 
fact at the time. But of what use was it to argue against 
a foregone conclusion ? Cyrano, in the original version, 
is the showiest part of modern times—of any times, 
maybe. Innumerable limelights, all marvellously bril- 
liant, converge on him. And as. he moves he flashes 
their obsequious radiance. into the uttermost corners of 
the theatre. The very footlights, as he passes them, 
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burn with a pale, embarrassed flame, useless to him 
as stars to the sun. The English critic, not less than 
the English actor, is dazzled by him. But, though he 
shut his eyes, his brain still works, and he knows 
well that an English version of Cyrano would be 
absurd. Cyrano, as a man, belongs to a particular 
province of France, and none but a Frenchman can 
really appreciate him. An Englishman can accept the 
Gascon, take him for granted, in a French version, 
but not otherwise. Cyrano is a local type; not, like 
Quixote or Juan, a type of abstract humanity which 
can pass unscathed through the world. Nor is he, like 
Quixote or Juan, a possible individual, such as one 
might meet. Even in Gascony he were impossible. He 
is the fantastically idealised creation of a poet. In 
M. Rostand’s poetry, under the conditions which that 
poetry evokes, he is a real and solid figure, certainly. 
But put him into French prose, and what would 
remain of him but a sorry, disjointed puppet? Put 
him into English prose (or into the nearest English 
equivalent that could be found for M. Rostand’s verse) 
and—but the result, though it can be seen at 
Wyndham’'s Theatre, cannot be described. All this I 
foresaw, being a critic. But the actors, not they! 
Creatures of impulse, they saw nothing but the chance 
of playing Cyrano. Mr. Wyndham happens to be the 
man who ultimately got it. But as the part does not, 
from a critic’s standpoint, exist, how am I to praise his 
performance of it? how, as one who revels in his 
acting, do aught but look devoutly forward to his next 
production? 

One man’s food is another man’s poison, and I know 
that for most men such plays as ‘‘ The Passport” 
(which is being done at Terry’s Theatre) would come 
under the heading of food. The fact that these plays 
kill me is to be deplored, but it involves no final con- 
demnation of them. The great majority of people has 
no sense of humour, but it must, nevertheless, be 
catered for. Laughter is a pleasant, wholesome, 
necessary function of the human nerves, and must be 
promoted in all classes at all costs—even at sucha 
cost as ‘‘The Passport” and similar farces. Even if 
every person with a sense of humour were compelled to 
see these plays, they would be (civically) a desirable 
institution. But as there is no compulsion save for 
the dramatic critics, and as these gentlemen are almost 
always unanimous in their use of the epithet ‘‘ mirth- 
provoking,” the productions are (civically) an almost 
unmixed blessing. The distress they cause me is 
somewhat assuaged by the thought of the happiness 
they give to others, and by my compassion for the 
incurable dulness of any soul which can but be 
lacerated while its fleshly tenement is sitting them 
out. On the other hand, my distress is aggravated by 
my consciousness that if the twaddle were presented 
with a jolly accompaniment of songs and dances, and 
with a well-chosen and well-drilled chorus, I could 
really enjoy myself, while the public would enjoy itself 
even more than it does now. For there is no doubt 
that the public is even fonder of musical farce than of 
farce. If the ‘‘ Messenger Boy” were shorn of all its 
songs and dances, and the coryphées were sent about 
their business, the play would not run nearly so long as 
it will in its present form, though it would be very like 
‘*The Passport” or any other current farce—not a jot 
less delightful to the public, nor a tittle more tiresome 
tome. So it is hardly Utopian to hope that musical 
farce will gradually squeeze farce out of the theatres. 
Meanwhile, I suffer. In the essential matter of farce— 
the complications, the horseplay, the grotesque ‘* make- 
up” of the mimes—I can see nothing at all funny ; 
these obvious and violent things are for the dullards’ 
delight. Whenever a farce has amused me, it has done 
so in virtue of some extraneous wit or humour, in 
character or in dialogue, imported by the author at the 
risk of making his audience uncomfortable. And so, when 
I say that I came out of Terry’s Theatre leaning heavily 
on the arm of a friend, and in an altogether lamentably 
limp and lack-lustre condition, I say it with the com- 
fortable certainty that I am thereby doing the box- 
office rather a good turn. 

Wistful for song and dance in ‘‘The Passport,” I 
claim them in ‘Kitty Grey” as a right. For this 
piece, which Mr. J. S. Pigott has adapted for the 
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Vaudeville from ‘‘ Les Fétards,” has no pretence to be 
anything but a musical farce without music. When 
there is ‘‘ Biarritz” for one scene, and the ‘‘ Frivolity 
Theatre ” tor another, with a famous dancing-girl and 
acomic king ex vacance, and a whole army of comic 
supers, the audience ought to insist on having either 
song and dance or its money returned to it in full at the 
box-office. The whole scheme and atmosphere of the 
play are exactly what one finds in any piece at the 
Gaiety, and it is really too absurd of a manager to take 
them seriously and to put serious mimes into them. 
Against the engagement of Miss Miriam Clements I 
have nothing to say, for she is very beautiful and can't 
act: it is a pleasure to see her in any play where acting 
is not needed. But why have dragged in Miss Jeffreys, 
and Mr. Abingdon, and Mr. Herbert Ross ? 

‘You will find a dock-leaf to all these nettles in 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” at the Lyric. Would that all 
stupid little plays were acted in dumb-show! Nay, 
would that, now and then, great and lovely plays might 
be acted so! Mlle. Jane May, that artist, ought not 
to spend her whole life in ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.” So 
delicate and swift and sure is she in her silent art that 
she would do not less well in really difficult parts than 
in this nursery-rhyme part to which she is still clinging. 
Life is real, life is earnest, and I venture to jog her 
ambition. Why should she not play Hamlet? There 
is not, in all the soliloquies, one line whose meaning and 
beauty she could not perfectly translate to us, even had 
we never seen the play, by the movements of her face 


and hands. At any rate, she would be many cuts 


above Sarah. Max. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


ol would be difficult to name among his contem- 

poraries an artist whose sense of beauty (and with 
it his sense for oil paint) is so free, so catholic as Mr. 
Steer’s. The most diverse moods and appearances of 
things have challenged him for an expression, and 
seldom has he not found a beautiful response to the 
demand in the resources of hismedium. The landscape 
entitled ‘* A Summer Afternoon,” which he contributes 
to this twenty-fourth exhibition of the New English Art 
Club, is a clear gain to an astonishing record. 

The artist’s variety, the proved breadth of his 
painter’s sympathies, form some sort of a commentary, 
at least, upon the unexplainable freshness and mastery 
of the little picture. For this is singularly the painting 
of a man without prejudice, of a man who, with all his 
experience, starts afresh every time with no limiting 
prepossessions, no mannerisms even of a beautiful kind ; 
who has no bias, and needs none, to guide him to the 
making of a beautiful picture. It looks really as if it 
were that very thing, so often mentioned in books, the 
work of an artist who has gone straight to nature. 
The purple bottoms of the sunny clouds that sail white 
in a blue sky, the distant bloom on the low hills far off, 
the greens and browns of the valley that stretches, a 
wide prospect, below us, the black sashes and blue 
shadows of the white dresses that flutter close on our 
left over the exposed slope picked out with yellow gorse— 
these seem like nature’s colours, forming a harmony, 
therefore, which is something so rare and beyond price, 
because it is so little exquisite, something granted to an 
artist whose big and unfettered gift of painting makes 
him equal to the task of meeting all the demands of 
nature at so fulla moment. His paint is a responsive 
language which runs and lives with the life of the 
scene, catching it all in one breath. The human beings 
in Mr. Steer’s picture are not the second thoughts of a 
landscape painter, so they are neither meaningless nor 
assuming. As the colours of their dresses are at one 
with the colours of the clouds and their figures are 
features in the landscape, so the human sentiment is a 
harmonious comment upon the sunny and open 
prospect, and their school-girl doings on the ridge of 
high ground do not show trivial in the face of sky and 
clouds and miles of country. It is summer afternoon 
for the landscape, and a summer afternoon for the girls 
in the open ; one has tipped her parasol away over her 
shoulder as she sat down, the second has thrown herself 
upoo her elbows face downwards on the slope ; behind 

em their great S. Bernard sits upright, with a dignity 
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suddenly beyond the winning even of the light figure 
that bends hovering over his head. Thisis a great deal 
to say in a small space, and Mr. Steer has the power to 
say so much, in one breath, because paint is such a big 
thing to him. The picture seems to me astonishingly 
English, English through and through. 

His life-size portrait of a lady and her children, which 
hangs on the end wall, is also the work of the man 
without prejudice, and it is likely the vivid and brilliant 
picture will be quarrelled with exactly on this ground. 
A preconceived idea as to the manner in which a 
portrait should be painted, may safely be painted, 
would have enabled the artist to give his spectators 
the comfortable impression that for better or worse he 
had done what there was todo. Buta safe manner, a 
charming or impressive prejudice, these are things that 
Mr. Steer has not learned, and it is altogether out of 
his character as a painter to lessen a problem before he 
sets about to solve it, or to draw any sort of a veil 
over the solution he offers. So naturally does he burn 
kis ships behind him when he starts, that the merit of 
his courage hardly becomes matter for discussion. 
Had he been willing to condescend even so little as to 
go back upon himself, it was open to him to achieve a 
life size portrait in the manner of the ‘‘ Jonquil” period. 
Only it was something else that he saw here, something 
entirely different was to be done with these babies 
laughing at their mother’s knee, something that was all 
brilliantly light in colour and vivacious in movement. 
This vision of brilliance and vivacity is here on the 
canvas, the vivid laughing life of the baby actions, the 
freshness of the cheeks and the fair curls, the gaiety of 
the blue sash upon the dazzling white frock, the glow 
of the marvellous little lake shoe against the footstool— 
one is near to laughing with the delight of it. And 
what is wanting seems so little, hardly more than the 
added dignity, the graciousness that would come 
of itself with the passage of years. It says 
much for the power and impetus of the artist’s 
vision that it should have carried him so near to that 
point where repose is; but it is certain that a hundred 
years will not be able to bring the needed dignity, any 
more than they have been able to modify the edge and 
squareness of Raeburn’s smart touches in his portrait 
of the scarlet boys exhibited last year at the Guildhall 
Mr. Steer is too free of his own gifts to cripple himself 
with any such mannerism ; still it is somewhere in the 
paint that his portrait misses the last word of gracious- 
ness. I think that Mr. Steer’s vision of this picture 
was not comprehensive enough to carry his paint with 
perfect beauty over so large aspace. To express his 
vision, he would naturally ‘have taken to a smaller 
canvas, a space that could be entirely commanded by 
the hand and its inspiration. The final dignity would 
be there, when the vision was stated, because every 
touch of paint would be beautifully expressive. He has 
transferred this first vision to a life-size canvas without 
weakening the brilliance and life of his picture ; but in 
travelling over the larger space his brush has made 
passages in which there is more paint than was 
necessary for the expression of what he had to tell. It 
is so, I think, with the frock of the child who kneels on 
the footstool. I should imagine that something more 
than the beauty which Mr. Steer has seen was needed 
to cover this stretch of canvas with paint as telling as 
the paint in ‘‘ A Summer Afternoon,” something like a 
tenderness for the frock itself, for the very stuff of it. 
The artist’s vision of his picture did not go so far as 
this, did not include it, calculate upon it, and when he 
came to state the splendid vision (and he would have 
nothing less vivid) on the larger scale, the paint 
did not lead him to take this further step, so 
the frock remained what it was at first, and 
no more, ravishingly white and as fresh as the 
laughing face above it. There is one passage where 
he has obviously carried the painting much further than 
he would have done on a small canvas, he has done 
more to his sitter’s head than to the children or to any 
other part of the picture ; but this step beyond the first 
vision would seem to have been taken a little contre 
ceeur, his paint has not gone very willingly with him, 
and as soon as he could he desisted. 

Mr. Tonks has an acute sense for intimate gesture, 
for telling movement, and if hitherto the sharpness has 
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lost a little at the edges, as it were, remaining still in. 
places something of an intention, his fine sense has 
found a corresponding acuteness of expression in the 
little picture which he calls ‘‘ A Sleepless Night.” The 
charm of the figure and its disposition, the drawn-up 
knees under the white folds, the wakeful head, the 
hopeless arm drooping to the floor, everything is told 
us here in drawing as delicate as the point which the 
artist had to make—we are entirely persuaded. And 
touchingly the delicate drawing has been carried on to 
record the surroundings, the cane back to the couch, 

the pattern on the carpet. In this appreciation of inti- 
mate, familiar action, which is to be expressed in a 
devoted following out of detail, Mr. Tonks has some- 
thing that recalls the Pre-Raphaelites, only his sense for 
such things seems slighter and swifter. And he, also, 

is daring in strong colours, in the bright green frock, 

for instance, of ‘* Rosamund,” hardly believing her eyes 

as she advances to the radiantly purple jar. He is more 

deliberate in his daring than the Pre-Raphaelite, more 

wilful; and yet the colour does not give the impression 

of being sought out and brought in from afar ; it is, 

rather, as if the artist, in telling the fable that smiles to 

us from a past of forgotten moralities, took us by the 

sleeve and pointed to a brightness he had found and liked. 

Mr. Rothenstein set out to impose when he represented 

the strangely fashioned elm in the solemn moonlight, 

and his paint on the coarse convas has granted him 
fully the impressiveness he desired. There is perfect 
stillness in the monumental tree beside the low barn in 

the moonlight, and he has allowed us to feel the double 

impression of which his scene is capable ; for to the 
spectator who was at home in that place it would seem 

all peacefulness in its beauty ; but it would not be with- 
out a certain fearfulness for the stranger, and the figures 

under the wall might indeed put him in mind or 

some relentless plot gathering in incomprehensible 

peasant brains. Mr. Rothenstein is a very self-con- 

scious artist in both his landscapes, and I think he was 

not so clear about his intentions when he painted ‘‘ The 

Butcher’s Shop under the Trees.” I imagine that when 

he was half-way through he doubted whether his 

pleasure in the toy shop, stuck down under the great 

branches, was quite enough, and so his further carrying 

out of what he saw was deadened or hampered by a 

suspicion that he should be more dignified. Certainly 

his paint has not come as if it were under the urgent 

direction of an eye that saw with certainty what there 

was to do with the scene before it. 

Mr. Francis Forster is a young painter whose work 
matters, and has always given the impression of matter- 
ing, even when it was less successful than the church 
and market place which he con'ributed to the last exhi- 
bition. But he and his picture this year have fallen into 
the grip of some vice, that has at once enabled him to 
carry out so ambitious a crowd of figures and robbed 
the subject of its emotion and its beauty. Mr. Forster 
has been fascinated by the gayest and liveliest of scenes, 
he has stared at the men and women in every variety of 
pose crowding the estacade, the near figures upon the 
sloping beach of pebbles that is being wetted by the 
rising tide, the breakers and the excited bathers, and 
he has said ‘‘ If only it were humanly possible to get all 
this down on canvas as it is, if some god would help 
me to get just the bare record of this dance of facts, I 
would do the rest—is it reasonable, in this age, that 
one should be stopped by the merely mechanical im- 
possibility of accurately noting the shapes of a shifting 
crowd?” It is as if some heartless power had granted 
the desire, had made the mechanical impossibility 
possible, and, having done what it was asked to do, had 
made off with the unforeseen price of his mechanical 
services, the soul of the: picture, the interest, all ‘‘ the 
rest,” in fact, which made the subject attractive in 
colour and in drawing. Nothing less than the heart- 
less deception of some superhuman agency conjured 
down to help, some maleficent genius with specious 
promises, can explain how it is that facts in this painted 
scene which could never, one would have said, be any- 
thing but beautiful—the shadow of spray, for example 
—are not interesting at all. No fault of vision or skill 
will explain why this shadow should leave us cold, and 
the shadow of the picture above the mantelpiece in Mr. 
Dodd's ‘‘ Sitting Room” should touch us.as if it were a 
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truth which justified the painter’s affectionate observa- 
tion of it. This is the best picture which Mr. Dodd 
has shown, and the sort of unity which he has reached 
in painting with much affection, and little conscious- 
ness, this familiar interior outweighs the minor dis- 
turbance of arguing harmony into colours which have 
in places not yet been mastered. 

Meanwhile I have not mentioned a number of painters 
whose work calls for remark, Mr. George Thompson, 
Mr. Bate, Mr. Lindner, nor the handsome first appear- 
ance of Mr. Orpen, who has flown straight to a 
picturesqueness which Mr. John is postponing. As for 
the group of water colours, I would rather leave them 
untouched than attempt in a last few lines to praise 
Mr. Brabazon’s almost petulant delight in his beautiful 
trouvailles, the bigness that comes so simply, inevit- 
ably, to Mr. Hugh Carter, the admirable tinted drawing 
by Miss Hogarth and the soft views by Mr. Rich. 

O. V. S. 


THE AMICABLE CONTRIBUTORS. 


“7 BE position of the Hand-in-Hand Insurance Society 
is in many respects one of exceptional interest. 
The connexion that exists between the Fire and the Life 
departments is the exact opposite of the usual arrange- 
ment. Normally an office transacting both Fire and 
Life business is owned by shareholders who take the 
whole profits of the Fire department and part of the 
profits from the Life branch. The Hand-in-Hand on the 
contrary is an entirely mutual office, and there is nobody 
to receive the profit of the Fire business except the 
holders of participating Life policies. For many years, 
however, the profits from Fire insurance have apparently 
not been distributed, and an unappropriated balance 
of some £300,000 is mainly derived from accumulated 
Fire profits. 

It might at first sight be thought an undesirable 
arrangement that a purely mutual Life office should be 
the proprietor of a Fire business, and in most cir- 
cumstances this would be the case, but in the Hand-in- 
Hand matters are so arranged that the holders of Life 
policies are abundantly secure and are able with perfect 
safety to obtain such benefits as accrue to them from the 
Fire department. The Life fund, consisting of nearly 
one and a half million, is not available for Fire 
claims, and shows a substantial surplus in excess of 
the liabilities on the Life policies. In addition to the 
Life fund there is a General Accumulated fund, avail- 
able for both Life and Fire purposes, which also 
amounts to close upon one anda half million. This 
fund is more than thirteen times the annual Fire 
premium income, and as the funds of British Fire 
offices in general are only twice the amount of the 
annual Fire premium it is obvious that the possibility 
of any serious loss arising from the Fire department is 
practically nil. As a matter of fact there is a steady 
profit from the Fire business which thovgh small in 
amount is of excellent quality, as may be judged from 
the fact that the Fire losses and expenses amounted 
last year to only 75 per cent. of the premiums, and on. 
the average of the five previous years to 86 per cent. 

The Life business is, however, both more important 
and more interesting than the Fire, principally because 
at the present time the Society values on a lower interest 
basis than any other office, in other words provides 
stronger reserves, and a larger margin for surplus. In 
valuing its liabilities it assumes interest at only 2 per 
cent. per annum, and last year the rate earned upon its 
funds, excluding the amount invested in reversions, 
was £4 2s. gd. per cent., showing a balance of over 
2 per cent. as a contribution to surplus. Another 
steady source of profit is the difference between the 
expenditure provided for, which is 19} per cent. of the 
premium income, and the expenditure incurred which 
last year was just under 12 per cent. of the premiums, 
a rate which is fractionally above the normal expendi- 
ture of the office. 

A quite exceptional amount of surplus was derived 
last year from the exceedingly low mortality which the 
Society experienced. The amount of the claims in 1899 
was only £78,387, which is less than half the amount 
of the claims in 1898, and only 64 per cent. of the 
average amount. for the five years: prior to, 1899 
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It is satisfactory to find that an office managing its 
affairs in such excellent fashion, holding such strong 
reserves, and with such good prospects for ‘future 
bonuses, is able to obtain an increasing amount of new 
business at a very moderate cost. The Society has 
behind it two centuries of interesting history, and to-day 
it occupies a position second to that of no other insur- 
ance company in the world. The ‘‘Amicable Con- 
tributors” of the seventeenth century, who conducted 
their business in obscure coffee-houses, and were content 
to find a balance of £3 17s. 6d. in the hands of their 
treasurer at the end of a year, little dreamt of how 
stable an institution they were laying the foundations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OXFORD COLLEGES AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
23 April, 1900. 

Sir,—The Warden of Merton states in his second 
letter that he holds that a larger crop of students 
eligible for fellowships in Natural Science would be 
annually raised in Oxford, were a larger proportion of 
fellowships awarded to Natural Science, and further, 
he implies, that such larger proportion ought forthwith 
to be so awarded. This is an advance upon the 
proposal formulated in his first letter, to give more 
fellowships only at some future epoch when eligible 
students had become by some spontaneous process 
more numerous than they are at present. If others in 
positions of influence in Oxford colleges should 
adopt a similar view to that taken by the Warden, the 
discussion in your columns of this matter will not have 
been fruitless. We may certainly expect that they 
and the Warden will give effect to their views by 
action. 

One of the causes of the neglect of Oxford colleges 
to elect Natural Science students to fellowships is that 
the old system, which still obtains at Cambridge, has 
been destroyed by Parliamentary interference. A 
Cambridge college gives its fellowships to its own 
scholars, and accordingly a man distinguished in any 
branch of study is certain to have his merits 
considered, when a fellowship is vacant. At Oxford, 
however, colleges are compelled to offer their ‘‘ prize 
fellowships ” to the whole University, the college only 
having the right to choose the subject in which the 
competition for the fellowship shall be held. It is 
natural in these circumstances that the claims of a 
new study should be neglected, and that fellowships 
should be continually offered in the subject familiar to 
the majority of the college meeting. At Cambridge 
not only does the very excellent plan of a college look- 
ing after the interests of its own men result in a fairer 
treatment of. Natural Science than we find at Oxford, 
but the important fact that the devotees of Classics and 
Mathematics are pretty equally balanced in most 
colleges, gives a chance to other subjects which is 
absent at Oxford, where the large majority of fellows in 
every college represent the Litera Humaniores or the 
allied school of Modern History. 

The fact that the University, as such, has made large 
grants to build and equip the laboratories and museum 
of the University, and continues to do so has never 
been overlooked by me. I have always acknowledged 
this action with gratitude. It is because there are such 
men as the late Master of Pembroke still forming a 
large body in the University and holding views very 
nearly identical with my own, that it is worth while 
raising discussion on the subject of these letters. 
These men are able to carry important votes in the 
University legislature, and to construct a costly and 
magnificent machine for the promotion of study in 
Natural Science. But their action is stultified by the 
proceedings of the separate colleges, who refuse to let 
that machine work. 

The majorities who determine the votes of governing 
bodies of colleges deliberately ignore, suppress or treat 
with unfairnesssthe claims of Natural Science students 
to college endowments, and favour in every way those 
of students who pursue the curriculum of the Literz 
Humaniores and similar studies. The fact is patent ; 
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it is abundantly proved by the figures cited in my dast 
letter and is not denied by college authorities. 

The line of apology pursued by the Warden of Merton 
is, in fact, totally at variance with that taken by several 
of the heads and tutors of Oxford colleges who have 
written to me in reference to my preface to Vol. IV. 
of the Linacre Reports. 1! am not-at liberty to give the 
names of these gentlemen, but what they say in effect is 
as follows. They admit, with some expressions of 
regret and apology, that their colleges do very little or 
nothing for Natural Science, and they proceed to 
defend this neglect on the following grounds. ‘It 
must be borne in mind” they say ‘that our object at 
Oxford at the present day is to train statesmen, 
politicians, colonial governors and leaders in the great 
professions. It has ‘been found (they say) that the 
curriculum of the -Litere Humaniores and the older 
classical studies in general, form a more suitable train- 
ing for such men than the Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics.” 

In reply to this I have to say that there is no proper 
ground for such a conclusion. The experiment has 
never been made. It is no argument against the 
educational value of the Natural Sciences, that a certain 
number of men with influential connexions have 
qualified fora degree in the school of Literas Humzniores, 
and have done fairly well in after life. It is legitimate 
to suppose that our Oxford-trained statesmen would 
have been even more useful to their country than they 
have been, had they been as familiar with chemistry as 
with Cicero, and known as much about geology as they 
do about the ancient Greeks. 

Even were classical and historical studies the sole 
means of training colonial governors and the like 
(which no one will seriously maintain) those who find 
themselves in the position of a college majority have 
no right whatever to give away the college or the uni- 
versity to a particular class. There are other classes 
of men valuable to the community who have even 
greater claim upon the resources of the colleges and 
universities than those thus favoured. The deliberate 
manipulation of college and university arrangements 
so as to suit the supposed (not even the proved) 
needs of a governing class, rather than the employ- 
ment of them for the simple and original purpose of 
promoting learning and science, is deplorable. The 
complacent admission of this manipulation by Oxford 
College authorities demands public notice and con- 
demnation the more urgéntly in proportion as Oxford 
is still as she has been for ages, in spite of the errors of 
her sons, the sacred home of unworldly studies and 
pious devotion to learning. 

The actual results of the training given by the 
curriculum of the school of Litera Humaniores, as 
shown by the performances of those who have passed 
through it during the last thirty years, do not seem to 
justify the claims put forward in its favour. So far as 
it has any distinctive influence upon the after-life of 
those who are trained by it, the facts seem to 
show that it leads to some success in the pro- 
fession of journalism. But I venture very seriously 
to press for an answer to the question ‘‘ Where are 
the learned men, the great scholars, philosophers 
archeologists and philologists produced by the Oxford 
School of Litera Humaniores?’’ Almost the whole of 
the pecuniary resources of the colleges are and ‘have 
been for the last seventy years lavished upon so-called 
classical study "—upon paying for elaborate teaching 
and rewarding proficiency in the subjects of the School 
of Litere Humaniores. What is the result of this 
practical monopoly? Is there .a large number of 
learned men giving new knowledge to the world in 
consequence of this absorption of the funds of our great 
University ? When I turn over the lists of foreign 
members and correspondents of the great academies of 
Europe devoted to literature, history, philology and 
philosophy, I regret to say that I do not find the names 
of Oxford scholars in quantity. There may be more 
but I can only find four altogether ; and these are not 
those of heads of colleges. 

I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion that there 
is no University in Europe or America where in propor- 
tion to the money spent upon them the subjects. of the 
curriculum of Litere Humaniores are studied with so 
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small a result in the form of appreciation and recognition 
by learned men, as in Oxford. And I do not know of 
any reason to make one suppose that the judgment of 
their Continental colleagues is unfair to the Oxford 
scholars. 

I am confirmed by it in my belief that the £250,000 
a year which represents approximately the income of 
Oxford colleges is not spent so as to produce a result 
worthy of a great University. It is time that the 
colleges were provided with new statutes compelling 
them to give a fair proportion of their revenues to the 
encouragement of other studies than those on which 
that income is now so largely expended and with so little 
result. 

The Warden of Merton very truly states that the 
schools depend for their curriculum on the reguirements 
of the Universities. He might have said that they 
depend for their curriculum also on the znducements 
held forth by the Universities. Were the colleges com- 
pelled to offer fellowships in Natural Science, or did 
they choose to do so of their own motion, we should 
soon have a thousand students in Oxford in those 
sciences in place of a hundred; and among them some 
of the ablest youths in the country. 

I have no wish to see the Natural Sciences made 
to any large extent the subjects of college competitions 
and college teaching at Oxford. I should fear that 
were this done the pursuit of these sciences might be- 
come as unproductive as that of Historical and Philo- 
logical Science has become under college auspices. 
But it seems to me that a large proportion of college 
fellowships would be better employed in enabling 
young graduates to carry on researches in various 
branches of Natural Science, and strengthening the 
staff of the various laboratories of the University, than 
in reducing the tuition fees paid by wealthy parents to 
college tutors or nurturing the journalists of the future. 

I do not desire any ‘such monopoly of college 
endowments for students of Natural Science as is 
at present enjoyed by the cultivators of Litere 
Humaniores. The latter hold about 200 fellowships 
out of 250 and all the headships. It would be 
satisfactory as a first step if the next University 
Commission were to assign half of these stipends to 
the Natural Sciences. I am convinced that it is abso- 
lutely useless to depend to any large extent upon the 
“‘charity” of colleges and their ‘‘ harmonious co- 
operation,” as recommended by the Warden, in this 
matter. A great oversight in the commission-made 
statutes of our national Universities (and their colleges) 
has to be rectified. It is impossible to suppose that 
those who profit by this oversight and are content with 
it will remedy this. A Parliamentary Commission 
made colleges what they are, and it requires a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to bring them further on towards 
a reasonable condition. Even were it supposed to be 
possible that a body of college fellows trained in the 
school of Liter Humaniores could give a fair pro- 
portion of vacant fellowships to students of the Natural 
Sciences—we should have to be guided by the actual 
facts of experience. There are nineteen such bodies 
at Oxford and not one during the past forty years 
has made the remotest approach towards treating 
the Natural Sciences with fairness and public spirit. 
The hard fact remains. There are 250 fellowships 
awarded in subjects at the free choice of college 
meetings and now held by members of Oxford colleges. 
Only twelve have been awarded in Natural Science. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. Ray LANKESTER. 


‘“ HEARTS ACROSS THE SEA.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 


Kensington, S. George’s Day, 1900. 

Sir,—Saul is at last among the prophets. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham has exhibited a certain grasp of a 
difficult problem in his remarks about Great Britain and 
the Yankees. 

Sir, | admire your attitude towards a group of 
revolted colonies, which, please God, shall one day 
return to their allegiance. On this point, as in so many 
others, you have been alone among editors in discerning 
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the right issue and in having the courage to ex- 
pound it. 

Some day Spain will return to her legitimate 
monarch, an era of honesty and principle will enable her 
to make the most of her splendid resources, and she 
may dream again of empire beyond the seas. Let her 
have the South American continent, let us restore our 
rule from Alaska to Florida, and as transpontine neigh- 
bours together renew an alliance which ought never to 
have been relinquished in Europe. 

Catholic England and Roman Catholic Spain, united 
and revivified, might sweep and transfigure the world. 
S. James and S. George shall be our advocates. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, your very 
faithful, humble, and obedient servant, 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


THE SERVICE RIFLE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Army and Navy Club, S.W., 19 April. 

Sir,—As our soldiers have a very determined enemy 
to encounter, allow me to say that unless they make 
complaints of their rifles it would be wise to view with 
great caution announcements made to you in England 
that German and Austrian rifles are so much better than 
ours, and that the latter is ‘‘the worst military rifle in 
Europe.” German trade is pushed with remarkable 
power and persistence. Their rifle propaganda is just 
now completely misleading English writers: so much 
so that failing any complaints from the front, though 
carefully sought for by others, they deliberately invent 
that ‘‘ the British private soldier—with supreme confi- 
dence in himself, his officers and his comrades, consis- 
tently ignored these defects.” Allow me to say that 
this is mere invention. 

The writer isso perplexed at the idea that officers and 
men from the front make no complaints, that, to bolster 
up the German rifles, he treats us to the above interest- 
ing rodomontade. 

Allow me to inform your readers that the English 
rifle embraces the system of spare magazines, each con- 
taining ten cartridges, whereas the German magazines 
only containfive. The late Small Arms Committee, whom 
I knew very well, went most carefully into the question 
of the English and the German magazine. I saw the 
German rifles, their clips of five cartridges, and the 
English with their ten cartridges, and can say that after 
exhaustive trials the committee came to the conclusion, 
now proved in war, that the supply of cartridges to the 
firing line would prove the main difficulty. How right 
these careful and experienced officers were may be 
gathered from the following letter from a wounded. 
officer of the Highland Brigade, fresh from the experi-. 
ence of all Lord Methuen’s battles :—‘‘In reply” (he 
writes) ‘‘ to your question regarding the rifle at present 
in use in the British Army, I can only say that I heard 
of no complaints either from officers or men about their 
rifles during my time in South Africa. Our great 
difficulty in attack was keeping men in the firing line 
supplied with ammunition, the 200 rounds carried by 
each man being very quickly expended.” I enclose the 
original letter for your perusal, with an addressed 
envelope for its return, for I feel sure you wish for 
facts, not surmises on such matters of supreme import- 
ance to our soldiers. ; 

In conclusion it would be well for writers to wait till 
the war is over; then would be the time to bring 
forward other rifles some of larger, some of smaller 
bore according to their idezs. For the present we may 
rest content that there is no better weapon than our 
service rifle, carefully evolved as it was by our excellent 
Small Arms Committee.—Your obedient servant, 

Epwarp PALLISER, 
Major Canadian Militia; late Capt. 7th Hussars. 


COLONEL CROFTON’S CASE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Hall, Burley-in- Wharfedale, Yorkshire, 
25 April, 1900. 
Sir,—Apropos of the Spion Kop affair, may 1 calt 
your attention to the grave injustice which has been 
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shown to Lieutenant-Colonel (Brevet-Colonel) Crofton, 
of the King’s Royal Lancaster Regiment ? 

It was a Woodgate who was at first in com- 
mand on Spion Kop. When he was mortally wounded, 
Colonel Crofton, as senior of I think three Colonels, 
took the command and, in this capacity, telegraphed 
for reinforcements. Almost immediately afterwards, 
Colonel Crofton was superseded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thorneycroft, who was in turn succeeded by General 
Coke, charge being again resumed by Colonel Thorney- 
croft when General Coke was summoned down by Sir 
Charles Warren at night. Thorneycroft eventually 
ordered the evacuation of the position. Colonel Crofton 
was in command only fora very short portion of the day, 
during which portion there is no suggestion whatever 
made that he did not do his duty satisfactorily ; neither 
is a word said against his conduct during the remainder 
of the day as a battalion commander; indeed the 
Royal Lancasters are mentioned as behaving most gal- 
lantly. It seems that the whole case against Colonel 
Crofton must rest on the wording of the telegram asking 
for reinforcements. As to this I understand that it is 
extremely doubtful whether the wording given in 
General Buller’s despatch was that actually dictated by 
Colonel Crofton. His brother, Major-General Crofton 
questions this, and surely Colonel Crofton ought to 
have been given an opportunity of being heard on this 
point before sentence was pronounced by the War 
Office. 

Again, granting the correctness of the wording as 
received, it gave nothing more than an accurate account 
of the almost desperate state of affairs on Spion Kop. 
And surely some allowance should be made for an 
officer writing under conditions of great difficulty, 
pressure, and haste. After all the essential thing is 
not words but acts, and Colonel Crofton held Spion Kop 
until superseded and then did his duty properly as 
battalion commander for the rest of the day (and 
indeed throug hout the heavy fighting up to the relief of 
Ladysmith). Surely this is not a case for censure, still 
less for punishment; yet General Buller’s despatch 
conveys something aot unlike an imputation of in- 
competence if not worse ; and further this unfortunate 
officer has been compulsorily retired in the middle of 


‘the war. Colonel Crofton is past the age for retire- 


ment on half-pay, in fact I understand he was given 
extension to enable him to take the battalion out to 
South Africa. (This, by the way, shows that he had 
the reputation of being a smart commanding officer.) 
The official reply may not improbably be that the retire- 
ment was not special but automatic under the age 
clause; but considering that Colonel Crofton was 
gazetted as placed on half-pay simultaneously with 
the publication of the Spion Kop despatches, and the 
great dearth of officers (of some twenty-five only six 
were able to march into Ladysmith) the excuse if made 
will be at the best a weak one.—Yours obediently, 
R. S. YorKE. 


THE MIND OF DR. DORMAN. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


New University Club, S. James’s Street, | 
18 April, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—In the review of my latest work, pub- 
lished in your issue of the 14th inst., you comment 
upon the suitability of the title ‘‘ The Mind of the 
Nation” and since several other organs have also called 
attention to this point, will you kindly grant me space 
to explain why this title was chosen ? 

The whole plan of the work is based on the socio- 
biological conception of the nation as an organism, 
consisting of specialised units performing highly 
differentiated functions, which are co-ordinated by 
certain governing bodies. The body and limbs of the 
nation are the workers engaged in special occupations 
and the mind consists of the central and local governing 
authorities, with the machinery for forming them, and 
the Church and press. 

The whole. work—to keep to the biological analogy— 
is therefore an account of the anatomy and physiology 
of the mind of the nation. and is, however imperfect, a 
complete work in itself and not a series of essays on 
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political subjects. I regret now that I did not explaim 
the plan of the work more fully in the preface, but I 
thought that the subsidiary title, which you do not 
mention, ‘‘a study of political thought in the nine- 
teenth century” was a sufficient clue to the character 
of the work. 

The ‘‘S. James’s Gazette” wonders why an account 
of the works of Carlyle, Browning and Ruskin was not 
included but these writers were not directly concerned. 
in the government of the country and so, although help-. 
ing to form intellectual thought, did not form a part of* 
the mind of the nation. 

My sole object was to arrange the chief facts and 
opinions in such a way as to enable the reader to form 
his own conclusions and to avoid as far as possible any. 
approach to doctrinarianism. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Marcus R. P. Dorman. 


AUTO-CARS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Automobile Club, 25 April. 

Sir,—I have read with pleasure the very well- 
informed article in this week’s issue of the SATURDAY. 
Review, and am glad to see that such an important 
journal as yours has not thought the auto-car move- 
ment beneath its notice, as would have been the case a 
year or so ago. 

Motors will get cheaper, and in fact are getting 
cheaper, but I see no prospect of their taking the place. 
of the costermonger’s moke. The delicacy and accuracy 
of finish of the machinery, in which lies the whole secret 
of a successful as against an unsuccessful auto-car, 
makes extreme cheapness an impossibility. 

Yours faithfully, 
WEGUELIN. 


VANISHING LIFE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
109 Durham Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
25 March, 1goo. 

Dear Sir,—I was delighted to read the beautiful 
article in the current number of your RFvieEw* on the 
thoughtless destruction of animal life going on in most 
parts of the world, for there is scarcely a subject that 
could better engross the general attention than that of 
devising a speedy and effective means of putting a stop 
to it. 

No doubt as the writer of the article forcibly points 
out, the world may one day awaken to the gravity of 
the loss it is sustaining but how infinitely better it 
would be if the awakening took place before the loss 
became much greater. 

Among the truest worshippers of God and the best 
friends of the world are they who sound the tocsin of: 
alarm in the ears of their fellow-beings and tell them 
their habitation is becoming a desolation and a waste. 
The hair-splittings of theology might well give place to 
such a cry. 

There are various ideas current about religion but 
the government of the world cannot be the least 
important part of it, the government of the world not of 
mankind or a portion of it only. 

It is, of course, a world-wide matter, but the Angio- 
Saxon race has the destinies of so large a portion of 
this earth in its keeping that if it took up remedial 
measures in earnest there would be little further danger 
to be feared. 

I have often inwardly deplored the destruction of the 
aboriginal races and wild animals of America. Surely 
there are large tracts of the earth that should be con- 
sidered sacred to uncivilised men and wild animals. 
They are in sober truth most necessary to the well- 
being of the earth. They help to make the balance of 
Nature and act in ways undreamed of by the bulk of 
mankind for the good of the Universe. 

I feel that it is impossible to add to the effectiveness 
of the article I have referred to but I could not refrain 
from testifying to the pleasure I derived from reading 
it.—I beg to remain, yours respectfully, 

_  W. F. Doses, 


* See Sa/urday Review, 24 March. 
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REVIEWS. 
ORGANISM IN STONE. 


“A History of Gothic Art in England.” By Edward S. 
Prior. Illustrated by Gerald C. Horsley. London : 
Bell. 1900. 315. 6d. net. 

*“* Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.” 
By Charles Herbert Moore. Second Edition, re- 
written and enlarged. Many Illustrations. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. ,1899. 18s. net. 


ROFESSOR MOORE, who writes with the 
unaffected scholarly simplicity which characterises 
really cultivated Americans, is now the ablest expo- 
nent of the ‘‘ French” theory of Gothic. According 
to this view, the essential principle of the style 
is that its entire scheme is determined by, and 
its whole strength made to reside in, a_ finely 
organised and frankly confessed framework or lithic 
skeleton. The sexpartite vaulting rests upon support- 
ing ribs, the ribs spring from shafts which are upheld 
by piers rising from the ground, each thrust being met 
by counterthrust and the lateral pressure resisted by 
side aisles and flying buttresses, in such a way that the 
external features are clearly seen to be conditioned by 
the internal. The walls, almost to the ground, should 
therefore become mere weather-screens of translucent, 
painted crystal. Everywhere there is poise and counter- 
poise, organic life rather than inert mass: In a building 
whose sustaining principle is not trabeate but osseous, 
each line is structural, there is no mouldiny, no profile 
of capital or plinth or string but has its functional 
meaning, or at least, like the griffe by which the column 
or font-stem (as at Beverley) seems to, grasp its base, a 
constructional suggestiveness. Professor Moore is clear 
that true Gothic does not admit of recessed niches for 
statuary, seeing that masonry whose thickness has been 
exactly calculated for the burden it has to carry cannot 
safely be hollowed out—though in buttresses the weight 
of the statue serves a structural purpose and in the 
best age the figures were usually placed against shafts, 
while carving in relief was reserved for the tympanum 
and lintel of the portal. This truth in construction, 
wedded to a delicate creativeness,. inspired stone, 
under every stroke of the chisel, with a beauty which 
appears to the spectator so inevitable that he does not 
ask how minutely each detail has been. thought out or 
reached by manifold experiment. Even what is orna- 
mental, leaf or finial or cusp, seems animated with the 
eager, vegetal life of the whole. 

Such Gothic is not to be looked for everywhere. In 
Italy, for instance, light has to be shut out, and the 
buildings are held together by their walls, not by any 
articulated system. Mr. Moore admires many features 
of our English churches, especially the great lantern 
towers, but considers that their construction is 
governed on the whole by the principle of inertia. Any- 
thing that is truly Gothic in England, Germany or Spain 
«came, he maintains, from France. It is there, and only 
in the district known as the [le de France, and only 
during part of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that 
pure Gothic is to be found. A great national impulse 
resulted at that period in the erection of a vast number 
of churches which remain as models to the world. 
Pure, refined and monumental, French Gothic reached 
its most consistent development in the majestic and 
harmonious nave of Amiens. This writer has been 
accused, indeed, of holding that Amiens is the only 
Gothic building anywhere Now it must be admitted 
that a style may be Pointed without being Gothic. But 
does not Professor Moore go too far in making a 
mechanical idea the definition of the style? Grant 
that the logical French instinct is closely akin to the 
purity and noble simplicity of French art of the great 
age. Still it is neither the one nor the other that consti- 
tutes Gothic. Every man who takes an omnibus from 
S. Paul’s to the Abbey feels that he has entered a 
different emotional aimosphere. If in the one, as has 
been well said, God is seen to have come down to dwell 

ciously among His people, ina temple whose founda- 
tions are laid broad and deep, in the other the spirit of 
the worshipper is drawn up to heaven The suggestion 
of the mysterious and supra-sensual is surely more of 
the essence of Gothic—we admit that .we are defending 
the obvious and trite—than any technic formula. West- 
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minster, it may:be said, is French. Well, take Tintern, 
take Salisbury. The Salisbury triforium—a middle 
blind story is logically not wanted—is squat, its flying 
buttresses futile, its strings badly profiled. The un- 
satisfactory vault rests on the thick walling rather than 
on the ground. Be it so. At Gloucester the apparent 
structure of the choir is a mere veneer, the weight 
pressing upon the massive Norman masonry behind. 
But are these buildings then to be classed with the 
Pantheon? In Germany let us grant that pure Gothic 
never foundahome. Yet the steep-capped architecture, 
which the popular instinct connects with northern 
forests and elfin knights, with Parsival and Sintram and 
the rest, cannot be denied the name Gothic because it 
imperfectly conforms to a narrow provincial definition 
of rule and plummet. As well make ‘‘ romantic” a 
mere term in philology. 

Mr. Prior does not take this line of criticism. He 
prefers the Viollet-le-Duc school of mathematical theory. 
to Ruskinite eloquence about the connexion of archi- 
tecture with religious, moral and social doctrines. He 
admits that Paris and the district round stood towards 
Gothic as Athens towards Greek art, Constantinople 
towards Byzantine, and Florence towards that of the 
Renaissance. If the Wells sculpture is contemporary 
with Pisano, the tender imagery of Senlis, Chartres, 
Corbeil and S. Denis is (as Mr. Moore shows) a 
century earlier. But Mr. Prior denies that the ‘‘ lean, 
logical French art,” with its ‘‘ shivering array of piers 
and arches ” and its ‘‘ chain-works of articulated stone 
pegged to the ground by pinnacles,” may disclaim 
sisterhood with the low, broad effects and smiling 
beauties of English architecture, which remained sweet, 
natural and unaffected long after French Gothic had 
taken, so to say, to rouge and mincingness.. Mr. 
Prior marshals a great number of proofs that ‘‘ our 
English art was no offshoot of the French, but the 
growth of a distinct national genius.’”’ Certainly, 
whatever the origin of English Gothic, one has but to 
turn the profusely illustrated pages of this large volume, 
even apart from the author’s lively disquisitions, to be 
impressed with the creativeness and ‘‘ nativeness” of 
our island buildings— marked, like the national 
character, with compromise, square, blunt, practical 


and unaspiring, a product of the soil rather than of - 


this architect or that, as long and inconsequent 
as a farmer’s speech at an audit dinner, yet with 
a dignity of its own. A less obvious characteristic 
of the great English church, exhibited in position, 
style and ground-pian, was its monkish inspiration, 
compared with the lofty halls—as easy to take in ata 
glance as Paddington station-—which formed the centre 


of the vigorous communal life and civic worship _ 


of France. The Cistercians imposed their austere 
ideas on style, but when clerical influences waned 
before the power of the nobility, the splendour 
of semi-secular pageantry appeared in gorgeous hearse 
and monument and blazoned shrine. Centuries of 
decay and iconoclasm left us only the naked shell of our 
churches, and sixty years of ignorant and cheap restora- 
tion have now destroyed even that. The decadence of 
medizval architecture was marked by the specialisation 
of the craftsman, who attained to an extraordinary 
technical dexterity. We have had the decayed piety 
without the cleverness, the shop without the manual 
skill. Yet there is some hope in the future. The 
difference between good modern work and bad may 
be seen by turning from the newly re-painted tomb of 
Chichele at Canterbury (by Mr. C. E. Kempe) to the 
poor stuff which is spoiling the chapter-house.. What 
our churches were really like in the non-commercial 
ages can be learned trom Mr. Prior’s volume. After 
Professor Moore’s severe deductiveness, he is rather 
bewilderingly inductive, so that it is difficult to see the 
wood for the trees. But he puts us in love again with 
homely England. We wish he would not use ** deci- 
mated” in its newspaper sense of ‘‘ almost annihilated ” 
—an odd instance of meiosis. He seems to think 
(p. 333, mn. 5) that ‘‘ Sir” before the name of a clergy- 
man indicated secular rank. It is merely the'‘‘ Dominus ” 
which still designates one who is not yet master of arts. 
Lastly, is it our eye that is at fault or Mr. Horsley’s, 
that often in his otherwise excellent drawings there 
seems some slight defect of perspective ? 
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HUNTING OLD AND NEW. 


** Thoughts on By Peter Beckford. ‘With 
Introduction and Notes by J. Otho Paget. London: 
Methuen. 1899. tos. 6d. 

** The Sport of Kings.” By W. Scarth Dixon. London: 
Grant Richards. 1900. 6s. 

TRE issue of a new edition of that evergreen classic, 

Beckford’s ‘‘Thoughts on Hunting,” serves to 
remind us how much and yet how little the sport of fox- 
hunting has altered since 1781, when that masterly 
work was put before the world. .Many and great 
changes—not all of them for the better—have taken 
place since Peter Beckford’s day. Railways have altered 
the face of the country and circumscribed the hunter's 
limits. Immense areas of wild and waste land have 
been reclaimed and enclosed. Hounds and horses have 
been greatly improved in speed. Small armies of 
horsemen now ride forth to chase the fox, where in 

Beckford’s day a few squires and farmers pursued their 

sport in a much quieter, and upon the whole more enjoy- 
able fashion. Small gorse coverts, planted about the 
open country-side, have done much to increase the 
certainty of finding and getting a fox quickly away, 
instead of hunting great woodlands, and wearing out 
horses and hounds before forcing the quarry into the 
open, and so securing a satisfactory run. And the 
modern curse of ‘‘ wire” darkens and embitters the 
national sport. Yet, despite the inevitable changes that 
have overtaken foxhunting in the course of a hundred 
and twenty years, Beckford’s work remains to this hour 

-a standard authority—one may say ¢/e standard authority 

upon the subject of which ittreats. It reads as well and 
as freshly in this year of 1g00, and is, as a whole, as 
invaluable a guide to the management of hounds and 

‘hunt servants, and the chase of the fox, as at the date of 

its publication in 1781. There are various reasons to 
account for this circumstance. In the first place Peter 

Beckford himself may be said to represent the 

modern spirit of the eighteenth century. In an age 
when the average country squire was still strangely 
rough, boisterous, and illiterate, too often a heavy toper 
after his day of sport, Beckford himself, passionately 

fond though he was of hunting in all its phases, was a 

man of great culture and refinement. He had the 
knack of writing clear and excellent English ; he never 
wandered from his subject ; he had the supreme gifts 
of condensation and of humour; and he succeeded in 
producing a book which, even now, it is a real pleasure 
to read, even if the reader takes little interest in the 

‘subject of hounds and hunting. 

Mr. Otho Paget, the editor of this new edition, in 
an excellent introduction, gives us some interesting 
facts concerning Beckford and his family. The Beck- 
fords were long settled in Jamaica and became pos- 
sessed of a great fortune. We cannot follow Mr. 
Paget in his suggestion that a former Peter Beckford, 
ccommander-in-chief and governor of Jamaica, may 
have derived his wealth directly from piracy, or have 
been the son of a successful buccaneer. West Indian 
traders in the last century acquired very large fortunes 
by perfectly legitimate means, and there really seems 
no sound reason to credit the founder of the Beckford 
wealth with throat-cutting and piracy. Peter Beckford, 
the foxhunter, by the way, is not to be confused with 
his cousin William. Peter, succeeding to an ample 
fortune, married Louisa, daughter of Lord Rivers, and 
became ancestor, upon the female side, of the present 
Duke of Leeds, who himself masters with excellent 
results the Bedale foxhounds. He was evidently a man 
of superior talents and education. He had travelled 
largely, for those times, sat in Parliament for Morpeth, 
and had some taste in art. His picture, still hanging 
in his old mansion house at Steepleton-Iwerne, in 
Dorsetshire, represents him as a man of handsome and 
refined appearance, clad ina rich suit of the last century, 
and leaning against the pedestal of a fine piece of 
statuary. Sir Egerton Bridges says of him ‘‘ Never 
‘had fox or hare the honour of being chased to death by 
so accomplished a hunter; never was a huntsman’s 
dinner graced with such urbanity and wit. He would 
bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect his 
kennels in Italian, and direct the economy of his stables 
in excellent French.” This is manifestly an exaggera- 
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tion; Sir Egerton means, of course, to convey the fact 
that Beckford was a’ master of these languages. By 
the term ‘bag a fox” no doubt the actual killing of 
a fox was intended. There was no lack of this quarry 
when Beckford hunted, and he would have been the 
last man in the world to be guilty of the atrocity of 
turning down and hunting the miserable ‘‘ bagman” of 
more modern days. 

It is a pleasure to find from Mr. Paget’s introduction 
that Beckford’s old home still remains almost exactly 
as it was in his day. From the illustration, it seems to 
be a fine old Carolean or Queen Anne mansion, set 
amid charming scenery. It is inhabited at the present 
time by great-granddaughters of the author of 
‘* Thoughts on Hunting,” and contains various personal 
relics—a life-size portrait, and paintings by Sartorius of 
Beckford’s favourite horses and hounds. Among the 
illustrations in this edition are reproductions of some of 
these pictures. One, an excellent painting, depicts a 
full pack of hounds—about three and twenty couples— 
and the huntsman and whip, attired in the old belted 
and long-skirted fashion of the period. The huntsman 
is mounted on a first-rate looking, dappled grey hunter. 
Huntsman and whip, it is to be noted, ride their horses 
in a single-reined, plain snaffle bridle. 

Careful examination of the type of hound set forth in 
Beckford’s pictures makes clear that considerable altera- 
tions in hound type—in harrier and beagle as well as in 
foxhounds—have taken place since 1781. The hound of 
that period seems finer in the head, slighter, more 
lacking in bone, and perhaps a trifle more leggy than 
the hunting dog of the present day. Yet it is incontest- 
able that the foxhound of the present day is a far faster 
animal, and kills his quarry with much more ease and 
address than did his predecessor of the last century. 
Hounds as a rule dwelt much more upon the scent in 
those days, and often took an unconscionably long time 
before accounting for their fox. Long slow hunting 
runs, often extending over the ‘better part of the day, 
were then the vogue, and chases of fifteen and twenty 
miles were quite common. Slow hunting runs became 
tedious to the more rapid and impatient sportsman of 
the present century ; hounds were bred more and more 
for sport; a fast run of forty minutes or an hour is 
now infinitely preferred to a steady dragging chase of 
three or four hours’ duration. On the other hand, it is 
not to be denied that our ancestors got an immense 
amount of pleasure from the chase at their period, and 
saw much more of the actual art of hunting. At the 
present time we have, perhaps, gone too much to the 
other extreme, and sacrifice some of the real pleasure 
of seeing hounds work toa passion for sharp quick runs 
and flashy scurries. Beckford himself probably kept a 
much better and faster pack of hounds than most of 
his neighbours. It is manifest throughout the whole 
of his book, that he took the keenest interest in the 
breeding of his hounds and the selection and improve- 
ment of the highest type of that day. His chapter on 
hound breeding—Letter V.—is admirable, and his 
directions are always clear, well reasoned, and full of 
reflection. There is an excellent and full list of hound 
names following this chapter, which may, even at the 
present time, be well consulted by masters of hounds 
and their huntsmen. Hound nomenclature at the present 
date is not always happy. There is a certain fitness of 
things in matters pertaining to the chase, which ought 
always to be observed. We happen to know of a pack 
of harriers in which two of the hounds are named after 
famous cricketers—‘‘ Abel” and ‘‘ Ranji” to wit. Such 
an outrage upon the canons of hunting nomenclature is 
in our judgment unpardonable. 

Open what chapter he will in Beckford’s excellent 
book, the reader will always find an abundance of sound 
information upon all topics connected with the chase— 
information as a rule astonishingly applicable even to 
our modern methods of fox and hare hunting. 
Humanity in the last century was not much studied and 
hunt servants were apparently in the habit of flogging 
their hounds most unmercifully. Beckford was a keen 
disciplinarian among his favourites, and approved of 
castigation at the right time and place. But he 
was dead against unnecessary flogging. He says, in 
Letter VII., tothe friend to whom he addresses himself, 
‘For the disapprobation which you so strongly marked 
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in your last letter, of the severity used in some kennels, 
the noble animal that we both admire is.much beholden 
to you . . . . Huntsmen and whippers-in are seldom so 
unlucky as to have your feelings; yet custom, which 
authorises them to flog hounds unmercifully, does not 
do away with the barbarity of it. A gentleman, seeing 
a girl skinning eels alive, asked her ‘if it was not very 
cruel?’ ‘Qh, not at all, sir,’ replied the girl, ‘they be 
used to it!’” 

The question of digging out foxes is one which still 
much exercises the minds of hunting men ; indeed, only 
the other day, with the Meath Hounds, there was 
nearly a free fight over a fox which had gone to earth. 
Becktord, although a great believer in, blood, was 
strongly against the wanton killing of: foxes. ‘I 
remember myself,” he says, ‘‘tohave seen a pack of 
hounds kill three in one day, and although the last ran 
to ground and the hounds had killed two before, there- 
fore could not be supposed to be in want of blocd, the 
fox was digged out, and killed upon the earth. How- 
ever,” he goes on in his humorous way, ‘it answered 
one purpose which you would little expect—it puta 
clergyman, who was present, in mind that he had a 
corpse to bury, which otherwise had been forgotten.” 

This is an excellent edition of Beckford, which ought 
to be sure of a welcome from the hunting public. It is, 
upon the whole, very well illustrated. Mr. Jalland’s 
drawings, however, strike one as having a somewhat 
modern air for the period. 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Oxford College Histories: ‘‘ Jesus College.” By E. G. 
Hardy. London: F. E. Robinson. 1899. 5s. net. 


HIS is an excellent volume in the set of Oxford 
College Histories. In giving a readable account 
of the foundation and fortunes of the College, views 
and descriptions of its buildings, notes of its plate, 
manuscripts, and pictures, and accounts of its old 
divines, bygone poets, and modern ‘athletes, Mr. 
Hardy’s book is in line with the best volumes in the 
series. It contains alsosomegood historical work, hardly 
to be expected in a popular treatise. Mr. Hardy has 
made a most thorough search in the College muniment- 
room, happily bringing to light new and important 
materials for its history. He has thus tracked to their 
causes the several and remarkable delays in its settle- 
ment, which have hitherto formed an unsolved enigma, 
and has furnished a singularly minute account of the 
nature, dates, and purposes of its successive benefac- 
tions. The appended list of Fellows, with dates of 
election and cession, will be of great value to students, 
clearing up many doubtful points in the long period 
covered by the diaries of Wood and Hearne. 

The foundation of Jesus College is one of the oddest 
bits of Oxtord history. Officially, it professes to have 
been founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1571 and refounded 
by her in 1589. But this belief, hitherto insisted on 
with true Cambrian loyalty to the house of Tudor, 
seems as though on the way to rank with the Alfred 
legend of University College. Mr. Hardy produces 
documentary evidence that the letters-patent of 1589 
were ‘‘ purchased of the Queen,” that is, of the Crown 
Office and not of the Sovereign personally, ‘‘ by means 
of the then Master of the Requests.” He is inclined to 
allow her a more personal share in the 1571 letters- 
patent, but it may be suspected that they also, though 
running in the Queen’s name, were merely the fruit of 
fees to the Crown lawyers. It is noteworthy that in 
the verses, in which the University of Oxford described 
itself for the Queen's instruction on her state visit in 
1566, this line occurs :— 


“*Struxit Hugo Pricius tibi clara palatia, Jesu.” 


At most, therefore, Elizabeth’s benefaction to the 
College was of the bandit type described by Cicero, in 
refraining from taking away what was already its own. 

Hugh Price, Doctor of Civil Law, the actual founder, 
proceeded in an odd way. He got White Hall, an old 
Oxford hostel for students, erected into Jesus College. 
He was able to provide an annual revenue of £60, 
which was to come to the College at his death. Till 
then, he made this crafty provision for it. He nomi- 
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nated the Judge of the Admiralty as principal, eight 
Fellows, mainly eminent civilians, and eight scholars... 
None were to be resident, and emoluments were absent ; 
but the founder probably hoped that, in return for the 
compliment, they would endow their own places. In 
vain, however, was the net spread in the sight of these 
birds. Archdeacon Johnson’s money went to Upping- 
ham School, and though Andrewes and Dove held 
Jesus scholarships in commendam with their Sees of 
Winchester and Peterborough, they did not remember 
the College in their wills. Several principals, after the 
first, were appointed with the same idea, viz. that they 
should be absent from the College in their lives but 
benefit it at their deaths. They enjoyed the honour, but 
forgot to pay. All their time the College was in a singu- 
larly ambiguous position. Sometimes it was White Hall, 
and then the Chancellor of the University nominated 
the principal. Sometimes it was Jesus College, and 
then the Fellows, by letter, elected the principal. Not 
till fifty years after its first foundation was it finally 
constituted as a college. Its main endowment came 
sixty years later, from Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary 
of State. He had been Fellow, and was appointed 
Principal, though non-resident. In his case, at last, 
the founder’s plan succeeded. During its earlier doubt- 
ful years as acollege, the place had a vigorous existence 
as a hostel for Welsh undergraduates, drawn to it by 
the energy of the vice-principal, Griffith Powell, and his 
repute as a teacher. 

Mr. Hardy seems to lay too much stress on the 
featureless letters-patent of 1571, and doubts whether 
the founder intended it to be a Welsh college. He 
suggests that the limitations of fellowships and scholar- 
ships to the Principality arose through the founder’s- 
kin preferences of its later endowments. Contemporary 
Opinion is decisive the other way. In 1566 after the 
‘*Struxit Hugo” quoted above, the University says 
(Plummer’s “‘ Elizabethan Oxford,” p. 241) :— 


‘Gens ubi Cambrorum, studiis insomnibus usa, 
Excolit ingenium seris operata lucernis.” 


In its later history Jesus College differs little from 
other colleges. It is fortunate in possessing account 
books of the Civil War period, from which some 
amusing extracts are given, showing how college rooms 
and stores were commandeered by the Royalists. Lady 
Castlemaine’s mother was quartered in college for two 
years, and the Principal atterwards threw away good 
money after bad in fruitless journeys to request pay- 
ment of her buttery bills of #10 and £13. The last 
part of the history as told by Mr. Hardy is somewhat 
flat. The eighteenth century is mainly used as an 
argument to justify the action of the Commission 
of 1877 in removing several Welsh limitations which 
had been allowed by its predecessor in 1857. It is 
difficult, however, to assent to the proposition that it 
was the connexion with Wales which produced in Jesus 
College a stagnation common to the whole University. 
Nothing is said of some recent characteristic efforts 
to lighten the College on its future journey by relieving 
it of such impedimenta as endowments. This silence 
may be discreet, but it involves a loss of piquancy. 


PATHFINDERS IN LAW. 


‘Law without Lawyers.” By Two Barristers-at-Law. 
London: John Murray. 1900. 6s. 

‘“*Where to Find your Law.” By E. A. Jelf. Second 
edition. London: Horace Cox. 1goo. tos. 6d. 


As Englishmen, except Her Majesty's judges who 
make a saving clause in their own favour, are 
bound at their cost to know the very numerous and 
most complex laws of the land, and an accurate and 
readable epitome ought certainly to form part of the 
curriculum of an ordinary education. It cannot how- 
ever be said, that any serious attempt has yet been 
made to ground the budding citizen in the multifarious 
obligations which devolve on him, when he comes to 
take up his citizenship : and most of us are left to the 
guidance of the decalogue. Still from time to time efforts, 
usually anonymous, are made to provide the laity with 
a guide to the law. They usually bear titles indicating 
some hostility to lawyers, and suggest that their pur- 
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chase will render the family solicitor an unnecessary evil. 
The first of the above-mentioned works is of this type. 
Its authors obtain indeed such credit as attaches to the 
degree of barrister-st-law : but their labour is disinter- 
ested, and it can win them neither fame nor clients. Their 
anonymity protects them from the wrath of their trade 
union, but it deprives them also of the testimonial to 
which they are entitled from the legal profession for the 
incentives to litigation, which a book of this kind 
undoubtedly supplies to the rash layman who uses it. 
An ordinary atlas is most useful to the general reader 
to give the main outlines of sea or land, but it affords 
a very poor chart by which to steer a food course into 
a particular harbour. And reliance by the inexperienced 
on these general compendia, as a substitute for the 
experience of a well-trained lawyer, inevitably leads 
them into legal difficulties whence escape is only by 
resort to the skilled pilot, at a cost greater than 
if they had taken him on board in the first instance. 
Possibly the authors had this in view when they elected 
to begin the book with the procedure in civil actions, 
instead of first dealing with the modes of keeping clear 
of litigation. Apart from criticisms which apply 
generally to all books of this type, ‘‘ Law without 
Lawyers” seems to be a creditable specimen of the 
genus. It is not well indexed, nor arranged on any 
very definite system. But each title, such as contracts, 
criminal law, copyrights and the like, seems to be a 
fairly accurate abstract of the particular subject-matter, 
though we have in various places found errors of 
detail, which indicate that the authors have not always 
resorted to the latest statute or text-book. The book 
is really too much in legal form for a layman, and too 
compendious to be of value to a lawyer. 

Mr. Jelf’s book is quite of a different kind. There 
is so much law in England that neither student nor 
practitioner can carry it all in his head. And it has 
long been a crying necessity to have some ready means 
of learning where to look for the information that he 
wants. There is no catalogue raisonné or effective 
bibliography of English law-books : and persons who 
have to hunt through digests and indices, welcome 
with gratitude the labours of anyone who will take the 
trouble even to lay the foundations of some legal 
bibliography. Mr. Jelf undoubtedly deserves the thanks, 
especially of young students or practitioners, for under- 
taking to give them a clue both to the names and the 
comparative merits of the text-books and treatises 
which should be consulted with reference to the main 
branches of English law, and even of international law, 
so far as it affects our insularity. The general reader 
and the experienced practitioner will also find resort to 
his pages by no means unprofitable. 

The need for the book is shown by the demand for a 
second edition, and the energy of its author by the 
very extensive improvements which he has made in that 
edition, both in the expurgation of errors and in the 
completion or addition of many titles. We believe that 


‘with encouragement it will develop into an excellent 


bibliography of English law. But the style and method 
of construction leave something to be desired. The 
book began as a series of articles in a legal newspaper, 
and the author has sugar-coated his prescriptions with 
a certain amount of disquisition which no doubt was 
intended to make the dose palatable to the raw student ; 
and he has attempted to diversify his instruction by 
forms of legal jocosity which are tolerated when they 
come from the bench, but are not really worthy of the 
junior bar. Occasionally too the style suggests that 
the author comes of ecclesiastical stock, or has in 
his youth been over-familiarised with the bidding 
prayer and the phraseology of the Book of Proverbs 
and Mr. Martin Tupper. 


ANOTHER JOURNALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. 


‘That Reminds Me——” By Sir Edward Russell. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 


6 is best thing about this book is its title, which 

suggests cigarettes, and the whispered confidences 
of a man of the world who has. known everybody and 
seen everything. The contents are quite disappointing. 
The unpacking of Sir Edward Russell’s notebook, and 
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the republication of his newspaper paragraphs, have 
produced a higgledy piggledy collection of anecdotes, 
some of which are stale, others stolen, and others 
entirely. devoid of point. Wedare say they were good 
enough ‘‘ copy” at the time for the ‘‘ Liverpool Daily 
Post;” but they are not good enough to-day for the 
more fastidious taste of the metropolis in the form of a 
bulky volume.’: We will give“samples of the stale, the 
stolen, and the pointless. Sir Edward Russell has the 
audacity to tell of the egg that was thrown in the old 
Vice-Chancellors’ Court ‘which must have been in- 
tended for my brother Bacon ;” and of ‘‘ the ‘h’ that 
was lost in the chops of the Channel,” refer- 
ring to the late Baron Channell’s dubious pro- 
nunciation ofthe name of the barque ‘ Helen.” 
Of the ‘‘stolen” the following will suffice, it 
being borne in mind that the author tells us in his 
preface that his stories are ‘‘incidents and con- 
versations which live in my memory,” and which ‘‘ have 
not appeared before except under my own authorship.” 
On p. 16 we find, ‘‘ Speaking in more serious criticism, 
Walter Bagehot said of Mr. Disraeli ‘Oh yes, his 
chaff’s very good, but his wheat is abominable.’” This 
epigram, as every reader of Bagehot will recognise, is 
a misquotation of a sentence from one of the most 
celebrated of the ‘‘ Biographical Studies.” From the 
large bulk of pointless stories it is more embarrassing 
to pick samples; but here are one or two. ‘‘ Stowell 
Brown” (whoéver he may have been) ‘‘ gave a good 
example once in conversation of how the same words 
mean different things accordingly as they are empha- 
sised. If you say a man is good looking, it applies to 
his face. If you say he is good looking it applies to 
his character.” Does it really? On p. 132, ‘‘It 
was not an’Uncommon circumstance, for instance, 
to have at one of these little dinners such a com- 
pany as Lord Spencer, Lord Rosebery, Frederic 
Harrison, John Morley—all intimate with each 
other and frank admirers of the host” (Hang 
Theology Rogers). ‘‘And wasn’t their talk worth 
hearing? You may imagine.” We can imagine, but 
it is hardly worth while holding a heavy book in one’s 
hand for an hour or so to be told nothing more than 
that. The advanced Radicals, we are informed, at one 
time interpreted A.D. ‘‘ After Dilke,” and B.C. ‘‘ Before 
Chamberlain,” and we suppose there are some people 
to whom that seems funny: we can only say we are 
not of the number. The docus classicus in the book is 
Mr. Gladstone’s saying that Oliver Cromwell was not 
a greater man than Lord Althorp. That is a gem of 
foolishness. What puzzles us is that anyone should 
think that a provincial editor’s commonplace-book was 
worth publishing to the world. A newspaper-man is 
always received by the great men cautiously, as an 
outsider, against whom they must be on their guard. 
Sometimes, asin the case of Sir William Russell, he is 
an original humorist, and a pleasant member of society. 
Then he writes from the inside, and his papers, after 
his death, may be amusing. We have no doubt that 
Sir Edward Russell has been an efficient reporter, 
interviewer, and editor. But we cannot recognise a 
réchauffé of his journalistic work as entitled to a place 
in the remotest corner of the topmost shelf in our 
library. 


‘““SOPHIA” AND OTHER NOVELS. 


“Sophia.” By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Long- 
mans. 1900. 6s. 

Mr. Weyman seems to have arrived at a manner 
midway between his first work, “The New Rector,” 
and his studies after Dumas. He was interesting, but 
not popular, when he dealt with England as we know 
it: he caught the public taste with his romances of 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: he 
has, we believe, found his true home in Georgian 
England. ‘‘Sophia” is such a successful story of 
intrigue and adventure, there is so much vigour in the 
telling of it, that we only realise by an afterthought the 
very great merit of the book. It is a prose counterpart 
of Mr. Dobson’s ‘‘ Ballad’ of Beau Brocade.” There 
is no advertisement of learning, and yet as we look 
back on its pages, we’see that’ every touch is true and 
that the author must have an extraordinary acquaintance 
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with the timesof Walpole. This is not a political novel: 
noe historic personages are called up to,make its pages 
more real, But in them: we can see Vauxhall and the 
gamblers in S. James’s and the tedious perilous roads 
im Sussex, and marvel at the chatter of a set whose 
doings would be invaluable to a modern ‘Society 
journal.” ‘he heroine,.Sophia, grows under our eyes 
from a silly girl full of romantic fancies to a very real 
woman, and passes unscathed through many risks. 
Further, Mr. Weyman has learned to draw more than 
one kind of woman, and this skill is perhaps the 
romancer’s hardest-won power. Sophia is set off by a 
pretty feather-headed flirt, and by an adventuress whose 
likeness is touched in with a few clever strokes. Sir 
Hervey Coke is. perhaps an improbable blend of a viveur 
and, not to put too fine a point upon it, a prig, but after 
all we who read have lost the grand manner and those 
who wore it naturally puzzle us when we meet them in 
books. There is a Thackerayan malice about Hawkes- 
worth and his ‘‘ Irish Register.” Indeed we may pay 
** Sophia ” the high tribute of saying that its characters 
remind us at times of some of the most successful 
portraits drawn by great writers and yet that they 
never cease to be the product of Mr. Weyman’s own 
imagination. If in one sense the book is an epitome of 
several masters of romance, it is at the same time a 
piece of very original work. 


**A Maker of Nations.” By Guy Boothby. London : 
Ward, Lock. 1g00. 55. 


One takes up a volume by Mr. Guy Boothby in much 
the spirit that induces the playgoer occasionally 
to forsake the legitimate drama for more frivolous 
entertainmeats. It is a foregone conclusion that no 
serious problem will be found within his pages. Mr. 
Boothby writes simply to amuse. In a dull world we 
must pay him tribute for his intentions. And he at 
least possesses the appreciable virtue of ‘being able to 
raise excitement without making his readers really 
apprehensive for a moment as to the issue before them. 
As to piot, he provides a series of incidents each hot 
upon the heels of its predecessor. Thus we have move- 
ment which is as necessary for Mr. Boothby’s success 
as for the success of a variety programme. As to style, 
Mr. Boothby has proved that to be a negligible quantity 
in the eyes-of the million. The title of the book before 
us gives no clue to the motive of the wotk. The motive 
is really the evolution of a man from roguery to 
righteousness. It is alla case of a rogue’s conscience. 
In. ‘‘ A Maker of Nations”’ Mr. Boothby is more than 
usually careless. of grammar and quite as heedless ot 
taste. He describes the ‘‘heroine” as being ‘as 
pretty a bit of Eve’s flesh as any impressionable young 
man could desire to gaze upon.”’ Mr. Boothby’s sense 
of delicacy is net obtrusive. t, 


‘Henry Worthington, Idealist.” By Margaret 
Sherwood. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1899. 6s. 

Any lack of originality in conception is fully com- 
pensated for by the interesting manner in which the 
author has handled her subject. Henry Worthington, 
Professor of Economics, comes of a family in which 
professorships have been hereditary ; to him the human 
side of economic investigation appeals with the strength 
of a passion, and witl his idealism he finds a sympa- 
thiser in Annice Gordon, the daughter of a wealthy 
magnate whose money is derived from ‘‘ sweating ™ 
establishments. The story is admirably written and is 
an attractive study of some of life’s problems. 


**The Experiment of Dr. Nevill.” By Emeric Hulme- 
Beaman. London: Long. 1900. 6s. 


The pseudo-scientific has a fascination for many 
writers and apparently an appreciative public. The idea 
of restoring to activity the numbed faculties of. Lord 
Carsdale—who through an accident in the hunting-field 
has been reduced to a state of semi-paralysis—by intro- 
ducing into his brain a portion of the brain of a recently 
executed criminal is redeemed from absolute gruesome- 
ness by some amusing episodes. To deny ingenuity in 
the treatment of a fantastic plot would be unfair to Mr. 
Hulme-Beaman, whose. experiment is almost as. daring 
as that of Dr. Nevill, 
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‘‘ The Preparation of Ryerson Embury.” By Albert R. 
London: Unwin. 1900. 6s. 

A carefully written novel with a purpose, describing 
the slow but inewtable.emergence of an inquiring mind 
from the bathos of Canadian Methodism. There is 
much more of purpose than of story, and there is little 
originality in the ideas, but the character-drawing dis- 
plays delicacy of perception and some humour. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Among the Man-Eaters.” By James Gaggin. The Over- 
Seas Library. London: Unwin. 1990. 6s. 

Mr. Gaggin writes of the seventies in Fiji where he went 
cotton-planting and of later visits as a Government agent to the 
New Hebrides and Solomon groups in the Western Pacific. 
His little volume is “a first book.” It makes no pretence 
either to graces of style or to great discoveries. Mr. Gaggin 
knows the good points of the native character, especially of the 
Fijian. In the chapter on the mysterious “ Bololo” fishing and 
in that called “A Feast and a Famine” these good points 
are touched upon impressively. No less striking is the 
weird story of the wild Christmas spent in the Solomons. 
Even amongst the man-eaters the author seems to have found 
a code of honour that would do credit to people nearer home ; 
but he is very bitter in his references to the nation—meaning 
England—“ that holds a few pigs are equivalent for the lives 
of British seamen.” “All other nations except England,” writes 
Mr. Gaggin, “‘ protect their subjects in foreign climes while they 
conduct themselves properly. . In the Solomons our prestige is 
pretty well gone. The natives imagine tey can kill the British 
with impunity.” Again we read “It is worse than a crime 
to be an Englishman all over the vast expanse of the South 
Seas.” Mr. Gaggin says Germany is making “a nice mess” 
in New Britain; and he is at a loss to understand why 
Germany was allowed to claim Bougainville and Choiseul 
Islands. He says it is necessary to “beware of natives who 
have much dealings with the French: they are never to be 
trusted.” He looks forward to a time when head-hunting shall 
be suppressed and anticipates the clearing of the dense forests 
of Malicolo by Anglo-Saxon energy. Captain Cayley-Webster 
rather more-than a year ago destroyed the couleur de rose of Mr, 
Louis Becke’s romantic pictures of life in the Southern Seas ; 
and Mr. Gaggin who to some extent steps where Captain 
Cayley-Webster has trodden, points his protest against the idea 
that “all the scoundrels of half the earth gather to the South 
Seas” by the blunt assertion that “one comes across more 
blackguardism in Sydney or Melbourne in a week than in 
Polynesia for years.” But it is not quite clear whether Mr. 
Gaggin who is a believer in the carrying of arms as amall- 
powerful incentive to politeness refers to present-day condi- 
tions. Incidents, wild, stirring, pathetic, and tragic form the 
bulk of a most readable book. 


“ The Bride’s Mirror, or Mir-Atu L-Aris of M. Nazsir-Ahmad.” 
Edited in the Roman character by G. E. Ward. Londom: 
Henry Frowde. 1899. 10s, 6d. net. 

It is many years, now since the movement in favour of female 
education in India, led to the publication of “The Bride’s 
Mirror.” The dearth of vernacular literature suitable for young 
girls prompted the author—a Government official of good posi- 
tion—to write a story for his daughters’ use which might supply 
some better intellectual and moral pabulum than the eternal 
fables of talking animals and demons and fairies and other less 
respectable characters. which, apart from religious works, s 
plied the ordinary reading of the zenana. M. Nazir Ahmad’s 
modest story deals with the daily life of people of his own class. 
With the necessary allowance for character habits and environ- 
ment it is just such a book as may be found {by the dozen. in 
the schoolroom of an English home. Regarded as a work of 
fiction it would no doubt fail to satisfy the readers of the modern 
introspective novel. Butit has both interest and value for a 
different class. It is an excellent example of the best style of 
Urdu as written and spoken by the upper classes and is rich in 
the characteristic idioms and turns of speech which appear to 
the greatest perfection in the women’s dialect. It would make 
an admirable text-book for more advanced students. Mr. Ward 
has rendered a service to all students of Hindustani in produc- 
ing this very complete edition in Roman character with prefaces 
notes and vocabulary. The care and learning which Mr. Ward 
has devoted to his task are well seconded by the thorough work 
of the Clarendon Press. The book as it stands should find a 
place.im the curriculum prescribed for selected candidates for 
the Indian services. and other students of the Urdu language. 


“Andromeda. An Idyll of the Great River.” By Robert 
Buchanan. London: Chatto and Windus. 1900. 6s. 

In treating of Mr. Buchanan’s last piece of hack-work, 
“Father Anthony,” we discussed at some length the degenera- 
tion of his talent; and he has made haste to support our 
judgment by producing a piece of hack-work even more trivial. 
The story is very clumsily constructed; it is written imthe 
hackneyed language of the inferior journalist ; and though the 
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characters are declared to have lived in the ’fifties, there is 
nothing in their thought or their speech to distinguish them 
from commonplace persons of to-day. They are very stale 
characters, ill conceived and worse drawn. We have long 
grown tired-of the good-looking, selfisli young painter, and his 
friend the o'd painter, with a good heart, who drinks. We are 
neither interested nor pleased to hear that they were “thorough 
Bohemians ;” the Bohemian in fiction is as unpleasing as in 


real life ; they have bored us these many years, and age does ° 


not wither their tediousness. We do not take the author's 
word that his foolish, ill-conditioned heroine was beautiful and 
refined ; for he has made her neither. But we are most of all 
bored by the melodramatic sailor, with the earrings, the ready 
knife, and the grand passion for the heroine., We cannot find 
in this work one single touch to remind us that Mr. Buchanan 
was once a promising craftsman in fiction, with some insight 
into the human heart. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

“ Knowledge” Series. —“ The Mycetozoa.” By the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Fry and Agnes:Fry. London: “ Knowledge” 
Office. 1899. 15. 


This is an admirable little monograph on skin fungi that 
belong to those debateable species in nature, half animal, half 
vegetable, which are the despair of the classifying naturalist. 
Descriptions and diagrams are alike admirable, and the whole 
book is animated with a fine spirit of enthusiasm for natural 
history and a philosophy expressed in the motto they have 
adopted from Pliny: “ Rerum natura tota est nusquam magis 
quam in minimis.” 


“First Steps in Earth Knowledge.” By J. A. and W. J. 
Harrison. London: Blackie. 1899. 2s. 6d. . 

“Elements of Natural Philosophy.” By A. Earl. 
Edward Arnold. 1899. 45. 6d. 


Books on elementary science according to the latest sylla- 
buses continue to pour in, anc their authors continue for the 
most part to sit on the fence between the heuristic and didactic 
methods. This perhaps is a safe position for the theorist in 
education, but the writer of a text-book should definitely make 
up his mind to cater for the teacher or the pupil. Messrs. 
Harrison confuse lecture-table experiments and those performed 
by the beginner. At one moment they give commendably 
elaborate directions for simple experiments, and the next they 
assume that the whole scientific arsenal of electric batteries, 
galvanometers, gas furnaces and thermopiles is handled by the 
pupil from the start. 

Mr. Earl’s book does not in the least answer to its description 
in the preface as a “ handbook to the laboratory.” It is: much 
more a series of essays and lectures and the experiments often 
are not so much described as suggested and the diagrams are 
rather mathematical figures than descriptive of apparatus. 


“ Analytical Chemistry.” By G. G. Henderson and M. A. 
Parker. London: Blackie. 1899. 5s. 


A manual well-thought out and arranged. Theauthors show 
plainly throughout that they expect as foundation a full amount 
of'preliminary work in practical chemistry. No book of quali- 
tative analysis should omit to print its tables together either 
at the end or on a flyleaf. 


London : 


“First Exercises in Latin Prose Composition.” 
Wells. London: Bell. 1s. 


If there is one absolutely wrong-heacded method of learning 
a language, it is to begin by learning and declining isolated 
words: Mr. Wells has however adopted this plan. His book 
is faulty in many other ways. Of what good is it to tell a boy 
that the verb “sum ” and verbs like it, do not govern nouns ; 
they only join them? How is a small boy to tell when a verb 
is like “sum” or not? The remarks, too, on the ablative 
absolute are contradictory. 


By E. A. 


“Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition.” 

Carpenter. 

38. 6d. 

This book is arranged on a good plan: it proceeds easily 

from the simple to the complex and, given an intelligent 
teacher, it is just the sort of book to improve a pupil’s 
vocabulary and power of expression. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Professor Carpenter has not laid more stress on 
the necessity of good reading in connexion with the acquire- 
ment of style. Naturally he appreciates this himself but he 
does not sufficiently insist on it. For most boys and girls the 
greatest difficulty is to unlearn careless and incorrect forms 
of speech. On this point the book contains many useful hints. 
It will appeal more to American teachers than to English ones, 
for many of the expressions that Professor Carpenter reprehends 
are not current in this country, such as “ real” for “ very” and 
“clumb” for “climbed.” We hope it is a misprint on p. 55) 
which makes: the author say that “ photog-raphy ” and “ devel- 
opment” are thus correctly divided. 


By G. R. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 1899. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 


A new quarterly and a new development in an old quarterly ! 
“The Humane Review,” which tri-monthly will seek to instruct 
acruel world in “the higher ethics—the ethics of humaneness,” 
opens with a characteristic article by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw on 
‘* Science and Common Sense.” He “goes” for science and 
faith impartially, and is no more prepared to accept the facts of 
the one than the superstitions of the other. Doctors apparently, 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw, are all charlatans ; engineers all simple- 
tons ; even humanitarians are victims of scientific delusion. 
His “faith ” has been so battered. by. the way in which “Nature 
silently shames the medicine man’s infallible prophylactics 
with epidemics, and drops girders on the heads of strain- 
calculating engineers” that he has no refuge for his love of 
marvels save in astronomy, and in that he believes as little as 
in medicine, enginéering, or metabolism. He has discovered 
that the moon is only thirty-seven miles distant from the 
earth! Nothing so refreshing as Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
iconoclastic outburst is to be looked for between the 
familiar buff and blue covers of the ancient reviews but 
in its way it 1s a somewhat startling reminder that the 
world moves to find signed articles in the “ Quarterly,” 
which only recently admitted illustrations. It is true, the 
“ Quarterly” goes abroad for its excuse, and covers its retreat 
from an exclusive anonymity with the names of Herr Julius 
Rodenberg and M. F. Brunetitre, who write on foreign opinion 
of things English from the standpoint of Germany and France 
respectively. If England is sharply censured by her foreign 
critics, the reason, we are asked to believe, is that she is so 
selfish in her aims and so complacently confident that she 
embodies all the virtues. Herr Rodenberg’s indictment 
does not amount to much more than that England has not 
shown herself ready to assist German colonial and com- 
mercial ambition. M. Brunetiére’s great anxiety seems 
to be to deny “la supériorité de PAnglo-Saxon.” He 
assures us that France is pro-Boer because England’s object 
clearly is to destroy a nationality in South Africa and because 
England spoke het mind so freely over the Dreyfus case. “A 
Ja fin d’un siécle qui s’appellera dans histoire le siécle du réveil 
ou de la renaissance des nationalités, et par conséquent oii le 
grand crime politique, le grand crime international est de 
détruire une nationalit¢é, c’est ce que les Anglais n’ont pas. 
craint d’entreprendre. Effacer le Transvaal de la carte du 
monde, tel est objet pour lequel PAngleterre s’est armée de 
toutes ses forces. Mais, précisément, depuis cent ans, c’est 
ce que n’admettent ni le droit nouveau des peuples ni la 
conscience européenne.” When England denounced the 
cruelty inflicted on Captain Dreyfus she denounced a wrong 
to which France has practically pleaded guilty: if Dreyfus. 
had declared war against the Republic, then English 
criticism would have been as wrong-headed as French criti- 
cism is of British .doings in South Africa. Equally to the 
point is the remark, “Si ce n’était Jes mines d’or les Anglais 
auraient laissé les Boérs tranquilles!” If it had not been for 
the mining enterprise of the British, the Transvaal would 
have been a pauper State and the Boers would not have had 
the opportunity of imposing monstrous disabilities on the 
subjects of the Paramount Power. We might with just as. 
much force say if Dreyfus had not been in the French army 
there would have been no affaire Dreyfus. M. Brunetiére’s. 
article is the last in the “ Quarterly.” We would advise him. 
carefully to study the last in the “Edinburgh” for a sound 
view of British aims in South Africa. We have been forced 
into a war for the conquest of the Transvaal, but no attempt 
will be made now or hereafter to eliminate the Dutch, as 
for instance the Dutch at the Cape eliminated the Huguenot. 
Pro-Boers are apt to forget the fate of the Huguenots when 
they champion the pretensions of the Transvaal. 

From Britain’s position in South. Africa we turn to con- 
sideration of her interests in the Pacific. The “ Edinburgh ” 
devotes a not very satisfactory article to “The Partition of the 
Western Pacific” which has been accomplished by the inter- 
national arrangements effected in the last year or two. The 
article is a little too historical and not sufficiently explanatory 
of the immense opportunities Jatent in the ocean which divides 
America from Asia. Apparently the writer has not read Mr. 
Bancroft’s ‘“‘ New Pacific” which, with all its pretensions, is the 
best work so far on a subject certain to engage attention more- 
and more in the twentieth century. A more valuable paper in 
the “Edinburgh” is that on the Alaskan boundary which is 
examined by a writer whose remarks carry all the more weight 
because he shows that the British case is easily to be 
maintained without resort to exaggeration or partisanship. He 
discovers the villain of the piece in the American Senate. 
“ There is little doubt,” he says, “that had circumstances per- 
mitted a free hand to President. McKinley,.or to Mr. Hay, the 
Alaska boundary question would have been settled before this 
on terms alike honourable and satisfactory to both countries. 
Nor would it be extravagant to regard a majority of the United 
States members of the Joint High Commission, personally, as 
equally well disposed with the President and his Secretary of 
State. Unfortunately, the Senate had’to be reckoned with, and 
political exigencies forbade the American plenipotentiaries to. 
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agree to any conditions unacceptable to that body. A genera- 
tion ago the Senate of the United States took high rank 
among the second chambers of the world, but of late years its 
prestige has waned, and though still numbering among its 
members statesmen who would lend distinction to any legisla- 
‘tive body, the Senate itself has become more and more ame- 
nnable to those ignoble methods which dominate American 


politics. From the beginning of this controversy the feeling | 


throughout the Pacific coast has been averse to what is termed 
‘any cession of American territory,’ meaning thereby any 
-abatement of the extreme pretensions of the United States with 
respect to Alaska.” America, as we are reminded in an 
interesting paper in the “ Quarterly” on “Canada and 
Sir John Macdonald,” has always been jealous of Canadian 


‘movements on the Pacific Coast, and but for the fore- 


sight and the diplomatic genius of “Old To-morrow,” 
would have repeated the game she played so successfully in 
Texas. In that case, the Pacific Coast would have been hers, 
and the dominant factor in the future of the Pacific would have 
been the United States and not the British Empire. “ From an 
‘Imperial point of view” Sir John Macdonald “actually altered 
the position of England with regard to the world by giving her 
the Western route to the East which fired the imagination of 
Columbus.” Of other excellent articles of a politico-historic 
‘character, we can only mention “ North-west Frontier Policy” 
in the “ Quarterly” and “ The Struggle for Italian Independ- 
ence” in the “ Edinburgh.” Sportsmen who are not butchers 
will appreciate the “ Quarterly’s” remarks on the question of 
saving big game from extinction. The article should strengthen 
the hands of the deputation which expounded its views at the 
Foreign Office this week. 

The “ Church Quarterly” for April is an exceptionally strong 
number. Ina learned and well-written discussion of the re- 
markable apocryphal book known as the “Testament of Our 
Lord,” and recently published by the Uniate Patriarch o 
Antioch, the writer attributes the work ta Apollinarius, the 
most versatile and popular of fourth-century heretics, and holds 
that “as a document incorporating ancie nt church ordinances it 
is most valuable but only so far as it is supported by other 
parallel documents.” No less than five articles are biographical, 
and of these two—on Thackeray and John Donne—are excel- 
lent. The Review is at its worst when dealing with the Oxford 
‘Movement and Biblical Criticism. 

The new number of the “ Law Quarterly” does not contain 
any article of special topical importance either to lawyers or 
‘laymen ; though it is hardly necessary to say that both notes and 
‘articles are up to the usual high standard of the Review. 
Even “The Near Future of Law Reform” proposes nothing 
new ; for desirable though the institution of a Ministry of 
Justice is it has been so long urged by law reformers that the only 
interest it has is rather for the remote future than the present. 
After severe reading, such as the Hon. A. Inglis Clark, of the 
Tasmanian Supreme Court, gives us in “ Penalties for Failure 
to Perform Within a Limited Time Under a Substituted Con- 
tract ”—a charming title ; and “ Negotiability and Estoppel” 
by John S. Ewart, Q.C., or “Election between Alternative 
Remedies ;” and several others similar, Mr. Manson’s 
“Socratic Dialogue” on the Complete Legislator—though it 
does not say much—amuses by its clever imitation or parody 
of its Greek model.—In the “ Chord,” “ Music at the Universi- 
ties : I. Cambridge ”—where, it appears, music is as rare as 
snakes in Iceland—“ The Opera Season” and “The Dismal 
Science ”—counterpoint—are the chief features. 


For This Week’s Books see page 538. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls £s a. 


Half Year ... oo OFF 8 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIE Publisher would be glad in- 
formed immediately, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 
Paris The Galignani meee 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
++++.Le Kiosque Michel, Boul d des C i : 
-+-Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 


Brusskis .... +++.»Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN .... H. Kahl, ‘Jagerstrasse 7 
VIENNA ++Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 

Bupa-Prstu Lappert. 

Rome ++++Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

Maprip +.+.Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

Naw YORK .....-+--c00es The International News Com: ny 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.).. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 ington Street. 


‘ORONTO, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 


The Harold 
Montreat, Canana ....The Montrea News Company, 386 St. James's Street 
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** LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


&¢ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


49s. PER DOZEN. 


CARRIAGE PAID. W H I S K ¥. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie anys **What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2? LB. SAMPLE TIN, 23; POST FREE, 2/6. 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


THE F RAUD of having other tyres 


palmed off as genuine 


DUNIOP JYRES 


can be prevented by forwarding doubtful tyres to any of 
our depéts. 


Examination and report free of charge. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. 


160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 
THE STANDARD” PEN 

‘THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.”’ 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

. Holder is of the best grade and finish. 
The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 


But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 


Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” ‘is sme syle, bot with 
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MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The qualiry of this wine wilt be found equal to wine usally 1446 
sold at m ¢le higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
Pepe. will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
her prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the: constantly of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the vinces gives us additional con- 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux ° 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines — us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
em in value. 
We regret the teananel duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKEr STREET. 


A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, M P., 


in TRUTH, writes :— 

‘““NORMAN & STACEY have 
introduced in their business an 
ingenious safeguard against the 
risk of loss to his widow or family 
through the death of the hirer. 
They give an insurance upon his 
life, so that if, for instance, a man 
gets £200 worth of furniture on 
the hire-purchase system, and dies 
when instalments to the amount of 
4190 have been paid, not only does 
the furniture become the eof 
of his representatives, BUT ‘THE 
IS ALSO KEPAID ‘tO 


N.B.—Cash. Buyers are also given a Free Life Insurance Policy (for two years) 
equal to the amount they have spent. 
Ltd., 


NORMAN & STACEY, 
Moderate Prices. Free Delivery Town or Country. Call and view Stock before 


118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Furnishing locally. 


There is Nothing which Gives sueh Speedy Relief 
INDIGESTION 


And OTHER GASTRIC DISORDERS as 


OXYDOL. 
It is RECOMMENDED by MEDICAL MEN. 


The Lancet says :—‘‘ It has been used internally in typho'd fever, dysentery, 
gastric disorders, and infantile diarrheea. According to our analysis, Oxydol may 
be relied upon as permanent and pure.” 

The Medical Press $ sa) -* It prevents all fermentation, and for this reason is 

ly rec or gastric disorders.” 


Those who use it once for the Relief of Indigestion will have no cause to regret 
the selection. 
Order a trial bottle, price 2s. 6d., from your chemist, or direct from 


OXYDOL LIMITED, 
56 RERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Whe will forward it, post free, together with a copy 0 of ‘ Sadiguaton, How Caused, 
and Remedies.” 


OR. J, GOLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE Ox81GINAL ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CrLORuDY NE = most wonderful and valuable remedy 


-~ ever discovered. 


d 


Crou ue. 
CHLOKUDYNE 


CHLORODYee Goat, Cancer, 


Meningitis, 

“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of eee da that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 Decem 


r,t 


Beware Piracy and Imitation. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 


SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih PAMILY PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates ‘a the above, and other new 
ures, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


\LIMITED,, 
BARS, LONDON, E.c 


HOLBORN 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED £87,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. { 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Swbscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000 Lees 
Funds over £1,500,000. _ 

E. COZENS SMITH, Generai Manager. 


ESTABLISHED I185l. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
on the monthly when not 
fe] drawn below £1 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
2) © on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. ' 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, JA/anager. 
Telephone No. Holborn. 


Telegraphic Address: Birxpeck, Lonpvon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Ofhce, ro Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capita! (30th J une, ++ £64959, Tou 
Paid-up Capital ++ 41,239,700 
Reserve Fund ee oe oe £1,144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of inatieg business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, " Gouth African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Khodesia, and East Africa. "telegraphic remittances made. Dapoexs 


received for fixed periods. 
i. ‘CHUM LEY, London Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERsS. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, LOMBO. 


. F. GREEN & C } Heaa Offices : 
janagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf ; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, o aioe 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Terms on 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN. AGAIN. 


GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Epistles of St. Ignatias, 
Bishop of Antioch. By the Rev. J. H. Skawiey, M.A. In Two Vols. Small 
post 8vo. cloth boards, each 1s. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Epistle of the Gallican 
Church Lued and Vienna. With an A ix containing 
Turtullian's Address to Martyrs and the Passion of St. Perpetua. Translated, 

with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. T. Hersert Binpiey, B.D. 

Small post 8vo. cloth boards, rs. - 


Four other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—Studies of Non- 
Christian Religions. By Etior Howarp. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Nine other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND FOR 1g00. Furnishing a trustworthy Account of the Condition 
of the Church of England and of all Bodies in Communion with her throughout 
the World. Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. E L. Currs, D.D. With an Appendix, bringing the Book up to 
the end of 1899. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

“The best arranged and most copious material is of little use without a good 
nee, => th these respects the volume is likely to make good its title of a ‘ handy’ 
Imes. 


TOWARDS THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN; or, Four 
Years in Burma. By Sister Katuerine. With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


FIFTY YEARS IN WESTERN AFRICA: being a Record of 
the Work ofthe West Indian Church on the Banks of the Rio Pongo. By the 
Rev. A. H. Barrow, M.A. With Map. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


SIX YEARS IN THE TRANSVAAL. Notes on the Founding of 
the Church there. By the Right Rev. H. B. Bousrie_p, D.D., Bishop of 
Pretoria. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


LESUTO, IN THE. A Sketch of African Mission Life. By the 


Rev. Canon Wippicomie. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, ss. 


FLOWFRS OF THE FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Jouns, 
B.A., F.L.S. (29th Edition). Entirely Re-written and Revised by Professor 
G. S. Boutcer, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City of London 
College. With numerous Woodcuts. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW, SIR WALTER SCOTT, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
~~ — Small 4to. Four Volumes. Cloth boards, gilt top edges, 
3s. 6d. each. 


EVERY DAY HEROES. Stories of Bravery during the Queen’s 
Reign, 1837-1900. Compiled from Public and Private Sources. New and 
a dition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and Relations of 
Physical Science. By A. E. Dotpear, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s 
College, U.S.A.  Engtish Edition edited by Professor ALFRED Lopar. 

Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


‘* Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences and | 


implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently readable, 
and his presentation of the philosophy of medern physics is lucid, interesting, 
exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.” —Literature, Nov. 4th, 1899. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. Our Secret Friends and Foes. 
By Percy Farapay Franktanp, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with several Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 

*.° Eleven other Volumes have already appearcd in this Series. List 
on Application. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By R. Bowp:er 
Suarre, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp. crown 4to. With Coloured Illustrations by 
A. F. and C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14s. 
“ Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informibg book, which has been 
admirably illustrated.” — Guardian. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. By the late Rev. C. A. 
— With 190 Engravings by Wolf and Whymper. Post 8vo. cloth 
S, 5S. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 


850 B.C. to 330 B.C. 


Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCture. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, including Three Coloured Plates. Demy 
4to. (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half morocco (bound by 
Riviere), 50s. 

“ For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Scholars, as well as unlearned scekers after unbiased facts, owe M. Maspero 
and Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude.”--St. ¥ames's Gazette. 

“ An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general view of 
a most eventful period in the history of the world.”— Nature. 

“ Asa narrative it reads clearly and often brilliantly, which says much for Mrs. 
McClure’s sympathetic translation. Altogether this is a book to read and re-read : 
it is the best authority on its wide subject at present.’ —Saturday Review. 

“ The work is be-utifully produced, and the hundreds of ill i are in the 
highest style.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publica- 
tions of the Arundel Society. The Stock includes a large selection of superb 
rep: oductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by— 


GIOTTO GHIRLANDAIO, _.. VAN EYCK, 
BOTTICELLi, RAFFAELLE, 


And numerous other great Artist’. 

Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the reach 
of persons of moderate means ; many are now offered at much reduced prices. The 
stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when out of print, are 
sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects. 

A Catalogue may be had on application. , 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W. 


43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton :-¥29 NORTH STREET. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


** Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture ” :--Donateili (‘* Il Maestr 
di chi Sanno.” By Hope Rea). Bell. 5y. net. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Hector Macdonald: or The Private who Became a General (Thos. 
F, G. Coates). Partridge. Is. 6d. net. 
The Life and Times of John Charles Molteno, K.C.M.G. (P. A. 
Molteno. 2vols.). Smith, Elder. 28s. 
eee ae The Man (Goldwin Smith). Toronto: Morangand Co, 


2s. 6d. 

Chopin, the Man and his Music (James Huneker) New York: 
ribners. 

Cranmer and the Reformation in England (Arthur D. Innes). Clark. 


Herbert Spencer: The Man and his Work (Hector Macpherson). 
Chapman and Hall. 

FICTION. 

A Second Coming (Richard Marsh) ; Outsiders (Robert W, Chambers). 
Grant Richards. 6s. each. 

Our Remarkable Hedger (Harvey Buxon); The Treasure Temple 
(Bruce Hacking) ; Steve, the Outlander(Arthur Laycock). Digby, 
Long. 6s. each. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia (Dr. Samuel Johnson). Greening. 35. 6d. 

The Seafarers (John Bloundelle-Burton), 6s. ; The Devil and the 
Inventor (Austin Fryers), 3s. 6¢.; Lyona Grimwood, Spinster 
(L. Higgin), 6s. Pearson. 

The Gifts of Enemies (G. E. Mitton). Black. 6s. 

Little Lady Mary (Horace G. Hutchinson). Smith, Elder. — 6s. 

A Mourtain Europa (John Fox, junr.), 3s. 6d. ; A Gay Conspiracy 
(R. W. Chambers), 6s. Harpers. 

A Young Dragon (Sarah Tytler). . Chatto and Windus. 35. 6d. 

With the Grand Army to Moscow: An Historical Novel (Thomas. 
Henry Hegan). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 


HIsTory. 
Great Public Schoolsf’ :—Charterhouse (A. H. Tod). Bell. 
. 6d. net. 

Some Social and Political Pioneers of the Nineteenth Century 
(Ramsden Balmforth). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

‘* Jane the Quene.” Being Some Account of the Life and Literary 
Remains of Lady Jane Dudley, commonly called Lady Jane Grey 
(Philip Sidney). Sonnenschein. 5s. 

The;Declaration of Paris of 1856 (Thomas Gibson Bowles). Sampson 
Low. 

Sport. 
Sporting Sketches (Nat Gould). Everett and Co. 6s. 
Cricket in Many Climes (P. F. Warner). Heinemann. 


SCIENCE. 
A Manual of Medicine (Edited by W. If. Allchin. Vol. I. : Generad 
Diseases). Macmillan. 7s. 6¢. net. 


Science Handbooks: Elementary Chemistry (Second Year. T. A 
Cheetham). Blackie. 2s. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Mission of Evil (The Rev. G. W. Allen).  Skeffington. 2s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
From the Egyptian Ramleh: Sketches of Delta Life (The Rev 
Alexander A. Boddy). Gay and Bird. 


VERSE. 
The Storming of Dargai and Other Poems (Alex. Cluny Macpherson). 
Baker and Son. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Among Boers and Basutos (Fanny A. Barkly). Uter. 15. 6d. 
Bacon’s War Atlas of South Africa. Bacon. Is. 
Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory, 1900. Scientific Press. 5s. 
Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London (Letter-Book B. 
Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe). Francis. 
English Language, The (Thos. Page). Moffatt and Paige. Is. 6d. 
Histery of Sanskrit Literature, A (Arthur A. Macdonell). Heine- 
mann. 6s, 
How to Deal with your Banker (Henry Warren). Grant Richards, 


35 

In Modern Spain (Reginald St. Barbe. Cheap edition). _ Elliot 
Stock. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Clive (Edited by Johr. Downie). Blackie. 2s. 

Man and his Ancestor (Charles Morris) |New York: The Mac 
millan Company. 55. 

Native Life on the Transvaal Border (W. C. Willoughby). Simpkin 
Marshall. 35. 6d. 

Son of St. Francis, A (Lady Amabel Kerr). Sands. 3s. 6d. 

Statue and the Bust, The (Robert Browning). John Lane. | Is. 

Study in the Warwickshire Dialect, A (Appleton Morgan). New 
York : The Shakespeare Press. $3.25 net. 

Temple Classics, The: The Citizen of the World (Oliver Goldsmith. 
2 vols.). Dent. 35. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; Revue des Revues, 1fr.30c.; La Petite Revue Internationale, 
25 centimes ; The Church Quarterly 6s. ; The Law Quarterly 5s. ; 
The Educational Review, 4¢.; The Open Court, 10 cents; The 
Munsey, 10 cents ; The Pall Mall Magazine (May), Is. 

Reviews, &c., FOR MAy;—The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Lean’s 
Royal Navy List ig ; Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, 2s. ; Universal Magazine; The Internationah 
Monthly, 25 cents ; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 35. 6d. 
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DAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’ 


BOOKS. 


BURMA. By Max and Bertua Ferrars. 


Text and 450 Mlustrations from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth extra, 
30S. net. [Ready May :. 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A series of 
450 consecutive illastrate the characteristic situations in the life of the 
leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of scenery, the animals and the 
vegetation. 


300 pp- 


Ilustrated Prospectus fost-free on afplication. 


Demy 8vo. with 32 Full-page Illustrations and Maps. 14s. net. 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. Including that of the French Traders of 
North-Western Canada, and of the at West, XY, and Astor Fur Com- 
By Brycr, M.A., Professor i in Manitoba College, 

innipeg ; Délégué Régional de Paris; Member of 

General Committee of British Association ; Fellow of American Association for 

Advancement of Science; Author of “* Manitoba’ (1832); ‘Short History of 

‘anadian People” (4887). (Ready shortly. 

Lilustrated Prospects: post-free ow application. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVA- 
TEERS. By Evcar Mac ray, A.M., Author of “ A History of the 
United States Navy,” of the Navy" Editor of the 


Tenth Edition, Illustrated with numerous muons and Diagrams. 
502, crown cloth, 6s. : 


INSTRUCTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By 
Sir W. De W. Abney, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. [ Ready. 
Revised and greatly enlarged, ag the book up to date, and including 

additional chapters on iy lock Work, Three-colour Work, Hand Camera, 

and Film Photography, Paper Processes, New Devel opers, &c., &e. 

“ Crammed from cover to. cover with matter of the utmost impentamce and value 
to photographers ee A book which should be in the possession of every photo- 
grapher.”—Pholography. 


STARS AND TELESCOPES: A Handbook of 
Popular Astronomy. Founded on the oth Edition of I.ynn’s *‘ Celestial Motions.” 
By Davin P. Tovp, M.A., Ph.D., Author of A New Astronomy.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., pp. 435, Ss. 6d. net. (Ready. 


EXPERTS ON GUNS AND SHOOTING. 
by G. T. TeaspaLe Bucket. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo., 14s. net. 

“It isa book which all who use the gun, whether they be the most experienced 
shots or the veriest tyros, will be able to learn from. I: is fully illustrated with 
portraits and diagrams.’ ’— Scotsman. 

“* Sould be in the library of all shooters who care to closely follow the history of 
the improvements in shooting.”—/rish 


FICTION. 
LOW’S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF STANDARD NOVELS. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


1. ALARIC SPENCELEY. 


RippeELt. 


2. STRUGGLE FOR FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL. 


By Mrs. J. H. 


** An excellent Shillingsworth is James's Gazetre. 


SGRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY NUMBER. Contents:— 


THE INTERMEDIATE STAGE OF THE BOER WAR. By H. J. Whigham. 
Illustrated with the Author's photographs. 

SOME PICTURESQUE SIDES OF THE EXPOSITION. By E. C. Peixotto. 
An Artist's Impressions. With the Author's drawings. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt. \V.—The Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. (To be concluded in June.) Llustrated with Original 
Drawings by F. C. Yobn, Seymour Lucas, E. C. Peixotto, Claude A. Shepperson, 

Frank Craig, and with Portraits, &c. 

RAPID TRANSIT IN NEW YORK. By Wm. Barclay Parsons (Chief 
Engineer Rapid Tran:it Commission). Ilust-ations drawn by Jules Guérin 
from the official plans. 

EGG ISLAND. By Adele Marie Shaw. A Story. 
Gibbs. 

TOMMY AND GRIZEL. By J. M. Barrie, Chapters XIV.—XVIIL. 
continued.) Full-page Illustration by Bernard Partridge. 

CRIPPLE CREEK. By Francis Lynde. [Illustrations drawn from photo- 
graphs by Jules Guérin, C. S. Chapman, and Miss Louise L. Heustis. 

BALZAC. By George McLean Harper. 

ware numerous other Stories and Articles of ceneral interest. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltp, 


Illustration by George 


(To be 
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MACMILLAN & 6O0.'S LIST. 


AT ALLE BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


NEW NOVEL 
BY 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO” (37TH THOUSAND). 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
A gay, bustling extravaganza of love and jealousy. 


side 


1900 ISSUE READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the World for the Year 1900. 
Edited by J. Scorr Kertie, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo 1os. 6d. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New Volume. 
With iso ILLUSTRATIONS by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


NORMANDY. 
By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


,, With Illustrations and Plans. 


LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION. In1 vol. extra crown 8vo. tos. net. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


The Problem of National Unity. 
By Georce R. Parkxty, M.A. With Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net each vol. 


A HISTORY OF MOLERN PHILOSOPHY: 


a Sketch of the History of Philosophy from the Close of the Renaissance to our 
own Day. By Dr. Haratp Horrpinc, Professor at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Translated from the German by B, E. Mever. 

Spectator.—* it is remarkable that so many important works should have come 
in recent years from the northern capitals of Europe, revealing an eager intellectual 
life, rivalling, and in some respects surpassing, that of Loudon and Paris. No city 
has been more conspicuous in this than Copenhagen, and no work coming from 
Copenhagen has been of greater value than this of Prof. Hiffding, which we are 
glad to find now in an excellent English version. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. ConTENTS FoR MAY :— 

ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. Chapters XIII.-XV. By Artuur Beckrorp, 
THE DESI N OF AFRIKANDERISM. By Cuartzes W. Boyp. 
THE CHURCH AND tHE POOR-LAW. By the Rev. J. F. Cornisn, 
A SPIRITUALIS1°S CAMP IN NEW ENGLAND. By ALGERNON 

BLAcKWoob. 
FIGHTING AND FOX-HUNTING. By T. E. Kevpet. 
THE RETURN OF THE SEASONS. By the ae J. M. Bacon. 
StU DIES IN SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. 1. Kichard the Second. 

y J. L. Erty. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF DOUAI. Chapters XIII.-XVI. 

Catrnes (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 
*,* ALSO READY VOLUME 8&1 (NOVEMBER to APRIL). Price 7s. 6d. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. CONTENTS FoR MAY :— 
I, CORBAN. IV.-VI. By Constance SmitrH. 
Il, ““OLD CRA 


Ill. ENDY MION, BARRACK 

IV. A MEM SAHIB IN PL AGE: STRICKEN BOMBAY. Part II. 

V. THE HARBOUR PARINE 

VI. WOOL#KLDGE MANOR, THE HOME OF tHE TUBERVILLES. 

VIl. OTHER IN DISCRET 1UNS AND THE BROWNING LETTERS. 

VIII. THE FLOWER OF THE E FLOCK. Chapters XVI.-XX. By W. E. 
Norris. 

*.° ALSO READY VOLUME 119 (JANUARY-APRIL). Price 5s. 6d. 


THE CENIURY MAGAZINe. 

Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 

(“The Paris of To-day” Series). 


Wu 
OLIVER ‘CROMW LL. VII. By the Right Hon. Joun Morrev, M.-P. 
A LITERARY SHRIN«&: Dove Cottage, the tome ot Wordsworth and. 
De Quincey. By Wittiam Knicur. 
DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. IIL. 
S. Were 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*.* ALSO READY VOLUME 59 (NOVEMBER-APRIL). Price ros. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, ras. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
THE ENCHANTED JUNANT-BIRD. Fairy Story. By Tupor Jenks, 
PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. Serial. By G«srrevie E. Jackson. 
WATCHES FOR CAKES. Story. Pv CLARENCE BROWNELL. 
THE YOUNG Story. K. Reeve. 
nd numerous other Stories for the Y. 

*,* ALSO READY VOLUME 27 (NOVEMBER-APRIL). Price 8s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CQ., Lap., London. 


SPY Sere 


By Captain 


oo 


By RicHarD 


By the Author of “ Hugh Wynne, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Petter Lane, Fleet Street, B.C. 


viracy With 37 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, gilt top, ras. 6d. net. (Ready. 
“* _..... Intensely interesting......Mr. Maclay throws 2 somewhat novel light with 

regard to the importance of the part played by the American privateers in the ‘ 
struggle for independence.” —Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 
Bell. 
itury 
- : 
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‘The. Saturday Review. 


THE BEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD FOR ‘SUNDAY 
AND WEEK-DAY READING. 


The MAY 


SUNDAY 
STRAND. 


Price 6d. Price 6d. 
JUST READY. q 


“IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
‘We have secured for THE SUNDAY STRAND a Story by 


MRS. L. T. MEADE, 


Entitled 


“DADDY'S GIRL.” 


Those of us who are old enough to have read stories thirteen years 
‘ago will remember the appearance of the same author’s ‘* Daddy’s 

Boy.” No book we ever read left so sweet an impression upon our 
memory ; none secured a larger sale amongst lovers of pure literature. 
We asked Mrs. Meade to write a sister volume to her world-famed 
book. She has done so, and we have no hesitation at all in saying 
that she has surpassed herself. It is wonderful, it is beautiful. The 
. book * Little Lord Fauntleroy” won for itself a welcome in rad 
“home. ‘* Daddy’s Girl ” is its equal in every way. So highly 
‘we esteem this work, that we have not only secured for our legine 
the serial rights in Great Britain, but we shall publish it in book form 
at the end of the year. 

** Daddy’s Girl” will commence in our May number, and continue 
month by ment for the rest of 1900. 


“THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 


By IAN MACLAREN, 


is to run for twelve months, and will then be published i in book form, 
at three or four times the cost of our twélve numbers. 


OTHER LEADING FEATURES. 
‘SIR NOEL PATON. A beautifully illustrated 


article on the Queen’s Limner and his art. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. A pee 
article on the Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Chijdren. Il 
Photos specially taken. 


MRS. HUGH PRICE-HUGHES. By Icnora. 


* ‘Her Work in the West-End. Fully Illustrated. 
THE PASSION PLAY AT SELZACH. 


. Specially interesting in view of the great drama at Oberammergau. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR BILL. A unique 


and startling Illustrated Article on the staggering costliness of war. 


THE WAR AND THE MISSIONARY. 
Specially written by a cia case Newcastle, N. Natal. 


FIVE SPLENDID STORIES By FIRST-RATE WRITERS. 


| UNDAY 
UPREME. 


»... 120 Pages. 140 Pictures. 


Price 6d. Post Post free, 9d. 
GEORGE NEWNES, 7 to Street, 


540 


GUNTON OF POUGH- 


THE SIRENS. By Wacrer Hocc. | 


MR. BENSON AND SHAKE- 
DRAMA. By Sipney 
LEE 

SOUTH AFRICAN REMINIS- 

NCES.— Settlers as Soldiers. 
Sir Rosixson, K.C.M.G., 
late Premier of Natal. 


KEEPSIE. By Henry Janes. 


FROM THE BOER REPUBLICS. 
By H. THomson. 


THE FELONS OF OUR LAND. By 
Lavy GREGory. 


BULL. 


A. D. 


28 April, 1900 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. Price Oxe 


ConTENTS !— 


THE MAN WHO DIED. ad Horace 
ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

THE GREAT BIRDS oF ™ 
SEAS. 


PARKINSON. 


THE MODERN’ PARENT. by 


SrerHen Gwynn. 


TRE HOME ARMY. By Hesxern 


PRICHARD. 


IN. A SOUTHERN STATE. By 
Captain I, 5S. A. HERForD. 

CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 
MtN,.—XIII. William Cowper. By 
Urpanus Sytvan, 

of. UNREST. 


Chaps. 
By. Henry 


SETON 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


LONGMAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 


MAY 1900. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 


(Continued.) 


AT THE GATE. By E. Nessir. 


JOHNSON’S MONUMENT. By Epwakrp E. Morris. 


A GIOTTO OF THE COTESWOLDS. 


By Mrs. ALLEN HARKER. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE. By Tuomas Cooxe-Trencn. 
IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. By Arrnur W. Marcumont, Author of 


“ By Right of Sword,” 


“*A Dash for a Throne,” &c. 


(Continued.) 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew LAnc. 


London : 


LONGMANS, co. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Contents for MAY, 1900. 
WITHIN AN ACE. By Mavup 


WHERE “LONG TOM” 
D. Brit. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey. 
By Artuur Ruck. 


THE DRAGON-FLY. 


WAS MADE. 


By M. Dinorpen Grirritu and 


Chapters X. and XI. 


THE REMARKABLE CASE OF MISS TUNISON. 


AM ODD FREAK. 


By W. W. Jacops. 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY DINNER ON EARTH. By Atpexr 


H. Broapwe.t. 


A WIDOW OF THE SANTA ANA VALLEY. 
; 1841-1899. 


THE QUEEN IN “PUNCH” 


By Bret Harte. 
By J. Hott Scnooninc, 


THE BLESSING OF THE ANIMALS. By Givsert Terry. 


ONE LITTLE HOUR. 


By Curis. FLeetwoop. 


THE MAGIC OF HAIRDRESSING. By Florence Burniey and KATHLEEN 


SCHLES!INGER. 


FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR.—LVIII. By Henry W. 
ucY. 
THE BLUE MOUNTAIN. A Story for Children, By E, Nesnir. 
CURIOSITIES. Illustrations from Photographs. 
Price Sixpence. 
No. XCIX. APRIL 1900. Price 6s. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY + EVIEW. 


The Testament of Our Lord. Part II. 
Greek Catena: of the Old Testament. | 
Five Great Oxford Leaders. 

The Edge of a Parson's Garden. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 

John Donne. 

Advancing Criticism on the Bible. 


London: 


| Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism.” 


A Typical English Bishop. 

Evolution Religion. 

Dr. St. George Mivart and Continuity. 
The Life ot archbishop Benson, 

Short Notices. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square. 


The Gresham Publishing Company beg to 
announce that early in May they will com- 
mence publication of the New Edition of 
THOMPSON’S CARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 
under the Editorship of Mr. WILLIAM 


WATSON, Assistant 


Gardens, Kew. 


Curator, ‘Royal 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


25 Farringdon Avenue, London ; 


and 130 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Be IBRARIES and Collections of Books purchased for 
in Town or Country. Valuations for Probate, &ce.—MvErs 
Row, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


HERBERT SPENCER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


HECTOR MACPHERSON, 


Author of “‘ Thomas Carlyle,” &c. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


TO BE READY MAY sr. 
A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE: IONA; BY SUN- 
“DOWN SHORES. 


Sruptgs IN SprrRituat History. 


By FIONA MACLEOD, 
Author of “ The Washer of the Ford,” ‘‘ The Dominion of eael &e. &e. - 
Crown 8vo..6s. 


NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. 
++ By BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN, 
Author of “ The Evolution of France under the Third Republic.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
- Daily News says :—“ A corrective iq Mr. Bodley’s book is supplied by the 
peak suggestive work before us, a work all the more valuable, as it treats of a 
far from familiar to English readers.” 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH 
Containing 12 Full- Pee, Illustrations, 3 Folding Maps, Poitrait of Bennet 
rleigh. Large crown 8vo. 432 pages, 6s. 
8 Mr. Burleigh’ s account of the Natal Campaign is the most important, and on its 
special subject the most complete of the war histories that have so far appeared.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“READY NEXT WEEK. 

A Library Edition of Carlyle’s Great Work. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
A History. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Complete in One Volume. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

This edition of ** The French Revolution” is printed from large modérn type on 
full demy paper, is complete in one volume of 820 pp. and contains many illustra- 


tions reproduced from pictures depicting the stirring times of the period. ‘It is well 
bound, and forms a h ok suitable for prize or library. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by W. L. Courtney. 
MAY 1g00. 


THE ITY OFAW. ENGL: AND AND FRANCE, 
By Baron Pierre vE Coun 
wea” RYCE’S MANIFESTO. “TO THE AMERICANS. By Dr, ALFRED 
ILLIER 
THE ART AND STATUS OF _— ACTOR. . By H. B. Irvinec. 
WILLIAM COWPER. Bv Auice La 
OUR ANTIQUATED DRILL AND TACTICS. By Sir Epwp. N, 


NEWDEGATE. 
THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. THEODOR von SosNosky. 
A. SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE. By H. Hamitton 


JOINT “STOCK Sg OUR MANUFACTURING INDUS. 
TRIES. = oun B.C. K 

™ OF INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. By F. G. 
FLA 

ANNEXATION AND AFTER. By Persomazecus. 

SOUTH AFRICAN RECONSTRUCTION. By Evwakrp Dicey, C.B. 

THE INVASION OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE (With asc 

BY THE IONIAN SEA: Chaps. L.-IV. By GeorGce Gissinc. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., Lonpon. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
279. MAY 1900. 
THE QUESTION OF SUBMARINE BOATS. By Epmunp Rosertson, 
Q.C., M.P. 


THE DEARTH OF NAVAL ENGINEERS. By Cuarces E. Larr. 


LOC AL BEGINNINGS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE: AN EXAMPLE. 
By Hewry 

THE VOLUNTEERS AND -THE INSECURITY OF ENGLAND. By 
Colonel J. G. B. Srorprorp. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION OF THE WAR. ByH. H. Bowen. 

MARKSMANSHIP OLD AND NEW. By W. A. Batcite-Grouman. 

THE BRITISH SPHERE IN ASIA. By Cuartes E. D. Biack. 

THE ELDERS.OF ARCADY. By'the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

7 “PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA” OF TITIAN. By Craupr 

HILLIPS. 

WOMAN'S BRAIN. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. 

A CHAT ABOUT JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. By the Right Hon. the 
Eart or IppESLEIGH. 

THE TRUE STORY OF THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. By the 
BaRonNE A. VAN AMSTEL. 

ON THE MERITS AND DEMERITS OF THRIFT. By Mrs. HuGu Bett. 

GROWING BUREAUCRACY AND PARLIAMENTARY DECLINE. By 
Mrs, RicHakp GREEX. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, IN AMERICA, By Marcarer Porson Murray. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND SOME NEGLECTED COLONIAL TIES, 
By Joun Macpone C.B, 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Six Wemyss, Rei. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON Cco., 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL WEDICAL SCHOOL, 


CLOSE'TO OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
HE SUMMER SESSION, 1900, will commence on . 


Tuesday, May rst. 
Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any of the 
* Examinations’ in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. f 
Cla-ses- will be held in the following subjects :—Midwifery, Pathology, Patho- 
logical Histologyy Bacteriology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, 
Practical Physology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, nese Medicine with Clinical Demonstrations, 
Practical Pharmacy. f 
Students entering in Ma’ are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships: 
(Value £100 and £60) awarded at the commencement of the ensuing Winter Session. 
The Broderip Scholarships, Governor's Prize, Hetley Prize, Lyell Medal, Leopold 
’ Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarsbip are awarded annually, the Murray Scholar- 
ship (in connection with the University of Aberdeen) every third year. Eighteen” 
resident a are open for competition , without fee. 
The composition fee; admitting to the whole curriculum, is 135 guineas ; if paid in 
three instalments, firet i 60 guin 
For Universit once f Students requiring Preliminary Science Instruction 
1So guineas, or by instalments. For members of. Universities recognised by the 
General Medical Couneil and other Students who have completed their Anatomical 
and Physiological Studies the fee for admission as General Student is 70 guineas, or 
by instalments, 75 guineas. Students from the Universisies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge entering in May are eligible to compete for the ~~“ -9 Scholarship of £60 
awarded at the commencement of the Winter Session. or Dental Students, 
$4 guineas. 
he New Laboratories and Class-rooms for Physiology, Chemistry. Biology, 
Pathology, Bacteriology, with all modern improvements, as well as a new and larger 
Dissecting Room and perative Surgery Room, are now in regular use. . 
he Residential College contains accommodation for thirty Students. 
For prospectus and further particulars apply to 
W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


ST. BakTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
HE SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY st, 


Tg00. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. | 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

pecial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific pm the other London University 
Examinations, for theaF.R.: .S. and for other Higher Examinations. 
ere is a large, pperenty, weil equip’ Cricket-ground. 

For further particulars apply, a Fa ly or by lenter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. | 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. Annual Exami- 


nation for Scholarships will be held on a and 7. Ten Open 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between Bo a will be 
awarded ; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable my three years, for sons 
of Old Cheltonians only ; also Schoiarshi; to for Army and 
Navy Examinations. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under r5.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Entrance Examination 
for Scholarships, June 12th and 13th, 1900.—Apply to the Rev. C. C, 


Tancock, D.D., Head Master. 
MAY 5. Next Week. — MAY 5. 


A Cotourep PLATE showing Types of the 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 


‘AND 


CITY IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS 


Will be Issued with the 
‘** ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” of May 5 next. 
Price > 64d. post free. 


Orders now received. 


Orrices— 


3 YORK "STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS * 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R. ~ THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
. H.R THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—-ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 

Since the foundation of the Hospital too,coo POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,ort were attended _ 
at their own Homes. 

The necessary exceeds £4,500 while the 
IncomE is about £2,000 only. 
EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 
, To relieve the great. pigcouse on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
ds for the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
ee erected. For these works upwards of £5, 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hdspital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, BippuLrH & Co., Charing 
Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by ‘ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


MILLAIS’S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Editigpfust published, with all the original Illustrations. ‘ 
+ “hes special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
about the English.” —Daily News, 
“One voluriie 4t0.) 7 Two Gitineas 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 14 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


IS STILL BEQUIRED, towards 


4 
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ROYAL , LITERARY FUND. 


The 110th ANNIVERSARY DINNER. will take place on WEDNESDAY, May 2np, at the HOTEL CECIL, 
Strand, W.C., at 7 for 7.30 P.M. precisely. 


THE LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England, in the Chair. 
. STEWARDS. 


py RIGHT HON. MR, JUSTICE ANDREWS. 

HE HON. WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. WILLIAM E 
iS SAMUEL HALL, ES 

HORATIO H. BEN LEY, — 

THE HON. SIR E. T. BEWLEY. 

THE HON. MR. JUSTICE BUCKLEY. 

MARSTON C. BUSZARD, ESW., Q.C., Recorder 
of Leicester. 


T. G. CARVER, HOLLAMS. ESQ 
EVELYN CECIL, >> SIR JOHN HUTTON. L “we 
WILLIAM CLOWES, ag F. A. INDERWICK, ESQ., 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD JUSTICE COLLINS. THE REV. W. R. INGE. 
JUL eae CORBETT, ESQ. R. H. 


COURTNEY, ESQ., LL.D. 
F. DANVERS, ESQ. 

THE LORD DAVEY. 

EDWARD DICEY, ESQ.. & B. 
HENRY F. DICKENS, ESQ., Q.C. 
SIR J. WHITTAKER ELLIS, BART. 
THE REV. J. H. ELLIS. T. NORTON LONGMAN 
WILLIAM F. FLADGATE, E3Q. 

THE REV. T. FOWLER. D.D., 


SIR EDWARD 


Vice-Chancellor 


of the University of Oxford. THE RIGHT a MR- J BEN iy. — 
THE REV. HERRERT BRANSTON GRAY, HENRY MANIST fa 
D.D., Warden of Bradfield College. SIR MAR IN, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Cc. W. MITCHELL, ESQ. 


WLLLIAM HOWARD GRAY, 
ELLERBY GREEN, ESQ. 
SYDNEY GRUNDY, ESQ. 


Q., 
CECIL B. HARMSWORTHL ESQ. C. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 
ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS, ESQ. 
C. E. H. CHADWYCK HEALEY, EsQ., ().C. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. ESQ. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES, ES 
THE HON. MR. JUSTICE LA 
L. LAWSON 

= WALTER LOCK, 


THe EN, THE ARCHDE OF LONDON. 
ESQ. 


INGLIS-PALGRAVE, F: F.R.S. 


MACMIL LAN, ES' 
EDMUND MACRORY, ES 


ESQ H. PE} 


SAMUEL 


RANCF. 
ART 


D.D., Warden of 


Q. 
ISTICE MADDEN. 


TCHER MOUL TON. ESQ., Q.C., M.P. 


F.R.S 
JOHN MU RRAY, ESQ., F.S.A. 
T. P. O'CONNOR. ES 
PARKINSON, 


Q.. M.P. 
ESQ., 


IBER, ESQ, Q.C 

Ss. PHENS, LL.D., F.S.A. 
A. W. PINERO, ESQ. 

SIR HARRY B. POLAND, 
POPE, FSQ., 

a RICHARDS, 


Q.C., M.P. 
. LORD JUSTICE RIGBY. 


THE VERY REV, THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
REGINALD J. SMITH, ESQ ? 

EDWARD STANFORD, Jee SQ. 
WILLIAM ST&8BIN 

E. STEINKOPFF. ESO. 

THE REV. DR, WACE, 


ES 
sin RIC E. WEBSTER, BART.,G.C.M.G., 


Q.¢ 
J. LOWRY WHITTLE, ESQ. 
SPENSER WILKINSON, 


Q. 
WILLIAM ESQ., T.C.D., 


WORSFOLD, ESQ. 


Dinner Tickets, ONE GUINEA. Applications for Tickets should be sent at once to the Secretary, 
LLEWELYN ROBERTS, :7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
PRESIDENT—-The Lord GLENESK. 
The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at the Hotel Metropole (Whitehall Rooms) on SATURDAY, May 19, 


1900, at 6.30 for 7 o’clock precisely. 


FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 


A. W. A’Reckett, Esq., { Geo. Lilie Craik, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Ainger. | H. Homewood Crawford, Esq. 

Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B. A.W. 

Sir George Allen, K.C.1L.E. 

W. S. Andrews. Esq 

F. Anstey, Esq. 

Esgq,, J.P., D.L. 
Sir John Arnott, Bart. 

Robert Arthur, Esq. 

The Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

Alfred Beit, 

Sir Henry Bemrose, M.P. 

Rev. Canon Benham, Di D., F.S.A. 
Richard Bent!ey, Esq., FS. F. 

Edward Bibby, Esc 

Poultney Bigelow, 

The Hon. Mr Justice Bigham. 

Sir William Birt. 

H. L. Bischoffsheim, Esq. 

Dolling Bolton, Esq., M.P. 

The Rev. Prof. D.Se., 

Edward Boyle, Esq., Q.C. 


war, Esq., 
Sir William Des G.C.M.G. 
Robert Dixon, Esq.) F.J.1. 
Professor Edward Dow en, LL.D. 
W. M. Duckworth, Esq., 
The Viscount Duncannon, C.B. 
Sir Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 
The Marquis of Ely. 
Alfred Emmott, Esq., M.P. 
3aron Erlanger. 
Sir Geo. Faudel- Phillips, Bt., G.C.1.E. 
H. E. Fenn, Esq., F. 4 
The Hon. Sir Philip Oakley Fysh, 


K.C.M.G 
Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


F.R.S. 


E. W. Brabrook, Esq. wy ot B., F.S.A. 
Albert Brassey , Esq ,M.P | L. Upcott Gill, Esq. 
The Marquis K.G. | R. H. Gill, Esq. 
Sir William C. Brooks, Bart. | The Marguis ot Granby. 
The Lord Burghclere. | Charles Greenwood,Esq. 
Stewart Esq., F. J.J. Sir Henry Harben. 
H: A, Calder, Es The Earl of Hardwicke. 
| 


The Right Hon. A. Campbell, M P. 

Spencer Castle, Esq. 

Sir Charles Cayzer, M.P. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. 

‘Hon. Sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G. 

amin L. Cohen, Esq., M.P. 

‘Nathaniel L. Cohen, Esq. | 
| 
| 
| 


John Hare, Esq. 

| Alfred Harmsworth, Esq. 

| Cecil B. Harmsworth. Esq. 
F. Rutherfoord Harris, Esq. 
James Heckscher, Esq. 
Augustus Helder,.Esqy., M.P. 
Sir James Hendersan, 
C. H. Hopwood, Esy., 
Houghton, Esq. 

The Hon. James Hozier, M.P. 
Major Martin A. S. Hume. 
Sir John Hutton. 

H. J. Infield, Esa 


Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Alfred Cooper, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
W. Cooper, Esq., LL.D. 
Cooper, Esq., F.S.A. 
Courtney, Esq., LL.D 
Lewis Coward, Esq. 

* The New: r Press Fund was founded in 1864 for the assistance of necessitous 
members of the literary d ments of the Press of the United Kingdom, who shall 
have become pan or. of the Fund, and their widows and families. 

Total grants to date .. 4359727 
A partially provident society. All journalists in the U vited ‘Kingdom are eligible 
for merabership. 
A proportion of the donations received are distributed in grants to non-members, 
a. membership has greatly increased in recent years, and now numbers over 


"The total net receipts (exclusive of donations) are consiqesably less than the 
expenditure. 


Rufus D, Isaacs, Esq., (9.C. 
The Lord James of Hereford. 
Henry Arthur Jones, Esq. 
Kennedy Jones, Esy. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Eepewich. 
The Lord Kelvin, G.C.V.O. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Kennedy. 
Rudyard Kipling, Esq. 
Geo. Lane-Fox, Esq. 
Josep Lawrence, Esq. 
tdward Lawson, Bart. 
W. Lawson, Esq. 

‘Temple Leader. F.H.S., 
The Rev. A. G. L ’Estrange, M.A. 
Sir William Thomas Lewis, Barc. 
The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Kar! of Lonsdale. 
Sir Thomas i.ucas, Bart. 
Sir Franklin Lushington. 
Dr. John Macgregor. 
Sir Lewis McIver, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Allan Mackenzie, Bart. 
Harry H. Marks, Esq., ().C. 
Charles W. Matthews, Esq 
The Ri 
J. C. Moor, Esq., F.J.1. 
Alderman W. Vaughan Morgan, Esq. 

. Fletcher Moulton, Esqy., Q.C., M.P. 

H. Mudford, Esq. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
Henry Oppenheim, Esq. 
E. E. Peacock, Esq., F.J.1. 
R. W. Perks, Esq., M. P. 
Sir Francis $. Powell, aM M.P. 
Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
a Clifford Probyn, J. P. 

J. J. G. Pugh, Esq. 
‘Joseph Pullan, Esq., F.J.1. 
George Rae, 
Francis Ravenscroft, Esq. 
T. McDonald Rendle, Esq. 
J. Compton Rickert, Esq. 


t Hon. John Ww. Mellor, M.P. 


The Right Hon. Earl CARRINGTON, G.C.M.G., in the Chair. 


The Marquis of Ripon, K.G. 
The Lord Bishov of Ripon. 
Sir John R. Robinson. 
Sir William Robinson, G.C.M.G. 
de Rothschild, Esq. 
C. S. Routh, Esq 
Sir William Russell. 
Sir Edward Russell. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
Sir Edward Sassoon Bart., M:P. 
C. Henderson Se stt, Esq. 
Sir Charles Scotter 
William Senior, Esq., F.J.1. 
Col. Sheppee, J.P. 
The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 
M. H. Spielmann, Esq. 
Edward Stacey, Esq. 
E. Steinkopff, Esq. 
E. D. Stern, Esq. 
J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 
Sir Douglas straight. 
Hugh W. Strong, Esq 
The Duke of 
Goodenough aylor, Esq., F.J.1. 
James Toud, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Horace Tozer, ®&.C.M.G. 
The Lord Tredegar. 
H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq. 
Charles revelyan, Esq., M.P. 
S. H. Twining, Esq. 
The Lord Wandsworth 
Alex J. Warden, Eq. 
T. Courtenay Warner, E 
Sir William M. 
The Earl of Wemyss. 
The Very Kev. E. C. Wickham, 
(Dean of Lincoln). 
Sir — A. Willox, M.P. 
Sir Frederick Wills, Bart. 
Hon. E. H. 
J. S. Wood, E: 
R. A, "Esq. 


The Council rely on the Anniversary Dinner to meet the deficit. 

No public appeal is ever made except on the occasion of the Annual Dianer. 

Donors of 1ogs or upwards in one sum become honorary members. 

Donors of 5gs. and uowards are entitled to a ticket for the dinner without charge. 
ations or subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Coutts and Co., or to the 


secretary. 


The musical arrangements under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. 


TICKETS for the DINNER, ONE GUINEA EACH. 
To be obtained of WV. THORNTON SHARP, Secretary. 
11, Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and of 27 and LONDON 23rd 

vi and 24 BEDFORD STREBT, RAND, DON 

cath the attention of the READING PU UBLIC to the “excellent 

sented by their Branch House in London most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIC ‘TIONS and for, ALL 

AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on 


HIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

PICTURES (by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools), NOW 

OPEN, at THOMAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, 7 ar (next the Theatre). 
Admission, including catalogue, 1s. 
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ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION FOR 
THE RELIEF OF. DISTRESSED ARTISTS, THEIR 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 
PRESIDEN? .. SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


wh ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at 


Whiteball Rooms, Hétel Metropole, on Saturcay, 12 May, at half-past 
six o'clock. 
The Right Hon. Lord Tweedmeuth, P.C., in the chair. 
Dinner Tickets, iocluding Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully ay iged by 
ALFRED WATERHO R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTEX® W. OUL ESS, ’A , Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, "Secretary. 
41 Jermyn Street, S.W. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


Aquaria, Bork of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 

rrang , and Manag: of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Fu!'l Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C.,and RecinatpA. R. Bennett, B.A. Ilus- 
trated. . In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post, 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Seléction and Arrange- 
ment of Autographs, the Detection « f Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive Valua- 
tion Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scorr, M.D., 

.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


British Dregonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas. B.A. Very fully Hlustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species ex- 

uisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net ; by post 32s. 


Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with 
this Fancy. By Ropert L. Watiace. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
5s. by post ss. 4d. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart Tuorevurn. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Gruzuer, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price ros. 6d. net, by post ros. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by Tueo. Francis GARRET, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 


Haroip Furness, Gro. CruiksHANK, W. Munn and others. 


ye 2 vols. demy 4to. half morocco, cushion edges, price £3 35. ; carriage free, 
3 5S. 


Dogs Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper education of Dogs, beth for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By Paturinper.” With Chapters by Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Magrouings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
1 the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Starter. Third Edition, 
with latest Prices at Auction. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GeorGe ScuNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post gto. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s. net, by post £3 5s. 


Game Preserving. Practical. Containing the fullest Direc- 
tions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroy- 
ing Vermin; with other Information of Value to the Game Preserver. By 
W. Carnecie. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. price 21s., by post 21s. o 


Gardening, The Book of: a Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. I vol. demy 8vo. about 1,200 pp. price 16s, net, by post 17s. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Lllustrated with 2,440 En- 
geavings. Edited by G. NicHotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

ew ; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.: Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.LS.; 
w. i Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols. large post 4to. Cloth 
gilt, price, £3, by post £3 2s. Half morocco, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By Greorce FLemine, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 
and Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide tothe Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. Py J. H. SLarer, Barrister-at- 
Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 
7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Needlework; Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently 
‘Illustrated. By S. F. A. and B. C. Sawarp. In demy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, 
price 21s. net, by post 21s. gd. ; with Coloured Plates, elegant satin brocade 
cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all 
the Kinds in General Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and En- 
gravings. By W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; 
assisted by W. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition. 
Revised and with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £r 1s. net, 
by post £1 1s. 6d. . 


Painters and Their Works. A Work of the Greatest Value 
to Collectors and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides 
Biographical Sketches of all the Artists of Repute (not now living) from the 
13th Century to the present date, the Market Value of the Principal Works 
painted by them, with full descriptions of same. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, price 
378. 6d. net, by post 38s. 3d. 


arrots, the 8 The Art of Keeping and Breeding the 


principal Talking Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. Kart Russ. Illustrated 
with COLOURE pales Sn, 
5s. 4a. 


D PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 


Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases; the Curing and Pre- 
serving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information apper- 
taining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lonc. Fully Lllustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Modet Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
ros. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


Pigeons, Fancy. Containing full Directions for the Breeding and 
Management of Faney Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Variety, 
together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Third 
Edition. 18-COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page illustrations. By 
J. C. Lye. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed 
for the use uf those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Wxsrosy. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In 2 vols, price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varietiesiof Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by Kempster W. KNIGHT. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In cloth gilt, price 1cs. 6d., by post 10s, 11d. 


Tours. The Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of 
the English and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, 
and Roadstead on the Course. With Numerous Charts printed in Colours, 
showing Deep water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. 
By Frank Cowrer, B.A. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Price 5s., by post 5s. 3d. 

Vol. 17. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- 
five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vol. E11, The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vou IV, The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
cluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price ros. 6d., by post 
tes. rod. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N:E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 


Sea Terms, A Dictionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and Beginners. By A. Anstep. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 11d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for 
Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely 
Illustrated. By E. Sacus. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. By C. J. MELRose. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. €d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Sporting Beoks, Mlustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Jlustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field The whole valued 
by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Sarr, Author of “‘ Library 

ual,” ‘* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 
by post 7s. 10d. 


Taxidermy, Practical A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur 
in Collecting, Preserving, and Setiing-wp Natural History Specimens of all 
kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu Browne, 
F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. ‘Second Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


Violins (Old) and their Makers: Including some References 
to those of Modern Times. By James M. Fieminc. Lllustrated with Fac- 
— of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 

I 


4 
Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions 
and Exercises in Violin Piaying, for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, 
and others. With a Supplement on ‘* Easy Legato Studies for the Violin.” By 
. M. Freminc. Demy gto. cloth gilt, price gs. 6d., by post 10s, 2d. 
ithout Supplement, price 7s: 6d., by post 8s. 


Vivarium, The. Beinga Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in 
Confinement. By Rev.G.C. Bareman. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d, net, by post 8s. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s, 6d. net, by post 12s. rod. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. Wherein all 
Arbitrary Dicta of we are eliminated, the Reader being taken step by 
step through the Keasofting Operations upon which the Rules of Play are baseci. 
By C. J. Metros. With Illust ative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 


Wildfowling, Practical: « Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. Suarr. The result of 25 years’ experience Wildfowl 
Shooting under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. 
piesa od Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s, 6d. net, by post 
12s. rod. i 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, Yaeh By Joun BickerpvKe, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of the All;-Round Angler,” &c. Beautifully Illustrased 
from Photographs taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
é IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The Record of a Round- 


about Tour. 7 4 Mary Stuart Boyp. With 170 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. 
. Int vol. large demy Svo. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FROM DOOR TO DOOR. By Bernarp Capes, Author 
—e ~y 4 of Darkness,” ‘‘ Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,” &c. 
rown 8vo. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSKIN. ‘Modern lish Writers.” By 
Mrs. MEYNELL. . With a Bi i Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ADMIRAL REMINISCENCES. 

HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR! Fifty 


Years in the Royal Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir Wittiam Kennepy, K.C.B., 

Y thor of ‘‘ Sport; Travel, and Adventure in Newfou 

With numerous Illustrations from sketches by 
12s. 


e Author. Demy 8vo. 


land and the West | 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT 


are now pablishing 


CAPT. M. H. HAYES’S BOOKS ON HORSES. 


POINTS OF THE HORSE A Familiar Treatise on Equine 
Conformation. By Capt. M. Horace Haves, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by 


200 Reproductions of Photographs of Typical ‘‘ Points” and Horses, and 205 ~ 


Drawings by J. H. Oswald Brown. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 34s. é 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. By Capt. M. 
Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S._ Tlustrated by J. H Oswald Brown, and- 
Photographs specially taken. Second Edition, Rewritten and greatly Tolret. 

Imperial 16mo. buckram, price 21s. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE-OWNERS. | 


An IMilustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery written in Popular 
Language. By Capt. M. Horace Haves, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by 202 
Reproductions of Photographs. Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo. buckram, 
price 15s. 


INFECTIVE DISEASES OF ANIMALS. Being Part I. 
of Friedberger and Friéhner’s “ Veterinary Pathology.” With a Chapter on 
a Dr. G. Newman, D.P.H. Translated and Edited by Capt. 
M. Horace Haves, F.R.C.V.S. Demy 8vo. price ros. 6d. net. 


THE HORSEWOMAN. A Practical Guide to Side-Saddie 
Riding. By Atice M. Haves. Edited by Capt. M. Horace Hayes. With 
pitenomenr- aay by J. H. Oswald Brown and 4 Photographs. Large crown 8vo. 
price ros. 6d. 


TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN 


‘* Sir William Kennedy's book is a pearl of price. Bright with humour, gay | 


wisdom is found on every page. It is beyond the power of any reviewer to con- 
dense such a book. Ic must be read to be enjoyel......Altogetbes this is a most 
delightful book.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“Among the most interesting and amusing books of its kind......Written with an 
unsophisticated freshness and a sense of humour which keeps us either in laughter 


or.on the tiptoe of expectation .....We only wish that every one who undertakes to | 


write his reminiscences had half the literary faculty of Admiral Kennedy, half the 
sense of humour, and half the same power of combining perspicuity with brevity in 
his descriptions and anecdotes.” —Standard. 


SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST. A Romance of the | 


. Near Future. By Svpney C. Grier, Author of ‘‘ Like Another Helen,” “ An 
_ Uncrowned King,” “ His Excellency’s English Governess,” “ In Furthest Ind,” 
&c.* Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ The intelligent reader will quickly perceive the possibilities of this plot in the 
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